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Have You Seen 


The VALLEY MAGAZINE in its new form? It is dressed in an exquisite 
two-color cover, and contains, in addition to the usual run of Current Comment, 
Good Short Stories, Choice Poems, and High-Class Literary Matter. It is also 
embellished with Wash Drawings, Pen and Pencil Sketches and Photo Repro- 
ductions. It is the brightest, best and prettiest publication issued west of New 


York. If you would enjoy an intellectual treat purchase the May number. 


Price 10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 Per Year. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
Sample Copies for the Asking. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LIBERAL POPE 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


OPE LEO XIII. nears his end. At this writing, 

Tuesday evening, the great pontiff was gradually 

passing into the gloom. Innumerable will be the 
obituaries, the elegies, the eulogies written and 
pronounced upon him, and most of them will be framed 
only for popular consumption. 


Leo was not the greatest Pope since Peter—far 
from it. He was not exactly the intellectual equal of 
a man like Leo X. He was not so piteous of mien, 
so unduly humble as Pio Nono. But he was a very 
wise man—wise with the wisdom best suited to his 
Church and his times. 


Leo was dextrous in diplomacy and he achieved 
a world-wide distinction as a “liberal” without once 
sacrificing a tenet or a principle for which his Church 
has contended for ages. His liberalism was thought 
by the many to be a departure from Roman Catholic 
dogmatism, when it was nothing but a lucid state- 
ment of the Church’s attitude from time immemorial. 
Whenever he touched upon things political or social 
or economic in his encyclicals or otherwise, he simply 
called into play the store of thought and tradition 
and decree at the service of the Vatican, in which 
was embodied the experience of the Church and its 
greatest churchmen gained in dealing with the same 
old problems as they have arisen in various lands ever 
since the Papacy was established. 


Pope Leo’s public utterances at once established 
the invincible conservatism of the Church and the 
liberalism which that Church has deftly concealed in 
its discipline. To Pope Leo XIII. is due the credit 
of making the world see that, whatever the Church may 
insist upon in the matter of dogma in spiritual affairs, 
it leaves the members of the communion a scope of 
freedom really much greater than is to be found in the 
sects that have cut themselves off from the old creed. 


Leo XIII. has, like all men of these times, been 
closer to the people than men in such exalted position 
would have been in former ages. The world knew 
more of him. He had even submitted to newspaper 
interviews and to the insistencies of the photographer. 
He was not, as many of his predecessors had been, be- 
cause of lack of impressing, and being impsessed by, 
the outside world, a sort of Grand Llama. The 
world had its effect upon the Church, as he represented 
it, even as the Church had its closer and more direct 
effect upon the world. Never, until the time of the 
Perugian, had the Church such power in public af- 
fairs, since the time when the Church was supreme. 
This was due largely to Leo. The world and all its 
statesmen and thinkers knew him for a great man. 
They lost the superstitious dread of the Papacy that 
had been fostered carefully in many quarters since the 
time when the Reformation attained its perihelion of 
power. 

Not seldom did the Powers find it convenient to call 
to their aid the subtle influence of the Vatican 
during his occupancy of the Roman see, in straighten- 
ing out and smoothing their own affairs. Bismarck 
“went to Canossa.” And the Kaiser had to have Roman 
help to pass the Septennate. And the United States sent 
an embassy to Rome disguised under various political 


euphemisms before it undertook the task of the 
Americanization of the Philippines. The Papacy was 
left out of consideration at the Peace Conference at the 
Hague, but that conference was largely a failure, as 
every one knew it would be. Perhaps the most tact- 
ful incident of the later career of Leo XIII. was his 
avoidance of any actual embroilment of the Church, 
however certain fanatics may have been involved, in 
the Dreyfus case that endangered the stability of insti- 
tutions in France and even the peace of Europe, and 
though France is expelling the Catholic “orders” to- 
day, the Papacy is not offering the resistance that it 
might once have offered. Leo XIII. has left fanaticism 
expend itself, relying on Catholic France, whose voice 
is now drowned by the babble and clamor of Paris, 
to assert itself later, 


We have heard very little of the “temporal power 
of the Papacy” in Leo’s time. The Catholic papers 
have almost abandoned the old phrase, “the prisoner 
of the Vatican.” There were, once, some fanciful the- 
ories that the Pope might come to live and “reign” in 
the United States, but they were never sanctioned at 
Rome or by any one with a particle of insight concern- 
ing the history, the traditions, the economy and the 
purposes of Roman Catholicism. Leo’s tact put an 
end to such talk as untimely, but the church has abated 
nothing of its claim to temporal power for the Pope. 


The Reman Catholic Church stands higher in the 
estimation of the world—considering it as a purely hu- 
man institution—than it ever stood in the days of its 
purplest pride, and it does so largely because of the 
breadth and depth and height of Leonine statesman- 
ship. That statesmanship has been manifested unob- 
trusively, but effectively, and most effectively, perhaps, 
in our own land, where its influence and tendencies 
were such as to affright the souls of those who would 
be “more Catholic than the Pope” with the specter 
of a schism called “the Americanization of the Pap- 
acy.” But Leo laid that ghost in one encyclical, and 
he did so without in the least betraying that there 
was any essential conflict between Americanism and 
Catholicism. Before that, Leo was called upon to 
suppress the sogjalistic development in Catholicism 
that was represented by Rev. Dr. McGlynn, and he 
did that with such skill that the suppression utterly 
failed to bring forth a fulfillment of many prophecies 
that such action would drive the common people, the 
church’s main support, out of the pale in mighty 
swarms. Leo compelled an abjuration of Protestant 
intolerance, not only in this country, but in England 
and Germany. And just as he accomplished this by 
a presentation of the Church’s attitude in the aspect 
of liberalism, the Roman Catholic Father Zahn was 
forced to withdraw all his writings giving a qualified 
support to the doctrine of evolution, and, somewhat 
later, Professor St. George Mivart was forced out of 
the Church for failure to renounce his theory of the 
possibility of “happiness in hell.” Under Leo, the 
Vatican’s literary treasures, the writings of all the 
Fathers and others, were thrown open to the students 
of all the world, but the liberalism of such encourage- 
iment of research utterly failed to eventuate in the 
freely predicted ultimate consent of the Church to al- 
low something of the claims of the higher criticism. 
The Church has béen held true by Leo to all its ancient 
philosophy, and yet Leo is known as “the liberal Pope.” 
With all the publicity latterly given to Vatican affairs, 
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publicity in which fantastic writers have discussed 
its policies as they might the political manoeuvres of 
ward bosses, the effect has not been to lessen the dignity 
and even the sacro-sanctity of the institution. The 
Roman authorities have turned this publicity to excel- 
lent use in getting in touch with the world, and the 
familiarity of the world with the Church and the per- 
sonal qualities of the Pope has been of profit to the 
Church in dissipating the antique conception of Rome 
as the Scarlet Woman of Babylon and the Pope as 
the Beast of the Apocalypse. All this and all these 


things has Leo done. 


He was a mere wisp of a man. ‘There was, for 
many years, so little of his body that he seemed only 
an astral shape moving about the Vatican purlieus. He 
was a poet as well as a statesman, and, though. an 
ascetic in disposition, on occasions he composed Latin 
verses that dealt with the moderate delights of the 
table in not unhappy vein. ‘Though a man as pious 
as the humblest devotee of the Church in the humblest 
quarter of any city in Christendom, though participat- 
ing in rites and ceremonials with a raptness of de- 
votion by some thought to be inconsistent with his 
great intellectual force, he was a man of vivacity, of 
humor and jest. He was keen to the world in which 
he. lived. It was a great spectacle to him, and he 
had, even in his latest days, almost as multifarious 
an interest in people and things, though not so flam- 
boyantly exuberant, as that of Emperor William or 
President Roosevelt. Moreover, he had a strong 
infusion of the modern genius for work, and especial- 
ly for details. Prelates from far places of the earth 
were surprised to find, as they frequently did when 
granted audience, what a fund of information he pos- 
sessed concerning conditions of affairs of their sees. 
He was particularly partial to Americans at all times, 
and the progress and power of Catholicism here were 
to him always a matter for delight not unmixed with 
a little wonder. Indeed, it is not wholly apocryphal 
that he sometimes thought or dreamed that in this 
country, apparently hostile to many things elementally 
essential to Catholicism, the greatest future would be 
worked out for the Church and the sublimest prophe- 
cies of its saints and sages find glorious fulfillment. 
He was not afraid of the future of his Church. He 
that somehow, justify 
Rome’s every claim. 
a new and lively force and flame of zeal all around 


the future would, 
And this belief he framed into 


believed 


the world in all the Church’s ministers. 


The night comes fi which not even the tireless 
Pope may work. ‘The tiara passes to another brow. 
The potentate who ruled an empire vaster than any 
known on the planet, who exercised infallible empery 
over the minds and souls of myriads of every race and 
clime, faces the dark, goes down to the grave with a 
The world awaits the passing in sympathy 
The world may not hold the creed of 


smile. 
and reverence. 
the frail being who was yet almost incredibly stronger 
than any monarch that was his contemporary, but it 
knows he was a man who lived up to his ideals, and 
those ideals solely “for the greater honor and glory 
of God.” He was shrived as the poorest pauper of 
his faith was shrived. He professed the faith that so 
many lesser men than he cannot bring themselves to 
profess because of its conflict with their reason, The 
Pope who “spoke with the voice of God” to many will 
soon be silent forevermore in the grand democracy of 
the grave. But Leo will live in history as a mighty 
Churchman in a mighty and almost an unreligious age, 
and long in the memory of the people of all creeds 
and none as a man who, though great and powerful, 
was ever the exemplar of gentleness and the kindness 
that constitute the essence of doctrine and motive of 
the Master. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Mr. Folk's Boom 

ERSONS interested in politics will be startled 
p to learn that one of the strongest forces back of 

the movement for the nomination of Circuit At- 
torney Folk for Governor of Missouri is none other 
than ex-Governor Lon V. Stephens, whom many wise 
men have erroneously ‘assumed to be politically dead. 
Ex-Governor Stephens is credited with an ambition to 
go to the United States Senate, and ‘he is sharp enough 
to see that a Folk boom is a very good thing to tie to 
in circumstances like those prevailing in Missouri at 
this time. It is further said that the ex-Governor is 
intensely antipathetic to Secretary of State Sam B. 
Cook, and that he has taken up the Folk end of the 
fight to put Mr. Cook out of the way. He has ap- 
parently succeeded in doing this, as it is generally 
agreed that Mr. Cook’s admissions of participation in 
the alleged bribery of Senator Lyons by Coal O11 In- 
spector Speed have put the Secretary of State out of 
the running in which he was far and away in the 
lead. It is a characteristic piece of gossip, though 
not well authenticated, that it was the ex-Governor 
who put Circuit Attorney Folk in possession of the 
story of the Lyons bribery. It is said that the ex- 
Governor heard the story from Speed, a relative of 
his, by the way, and then turned it over to the Circuit 
Attorney to land on Cook in the way the community 
has seen within the past three weeks. This story 
would indicate that Mr. Folk is a politician who 
doesn’t hesitate to play any card that may fall into 
his ‘hands. Mr. Folk is not much less tireless as a 
politician than as a prosecutor. His efforts to keep 
the Grand Jury mill going and grinding show no signs 
of wearying. Every day the mill turns out a fairly 
good newspaper “story” that keeps the Folk boom be- 
fore the public. The news from the rural sections of 
the State is all to the effect that the woods are afire for 
Folk, and that the machine is almost completely 
stampeded by the manifestations of popular support of 
Mr. Folk for anything he may want. It looks now 
as if Mr. Folk would be nominated hands down, and 
the best evidence that the machine is frightened is 
found in the frequently expressed hope that Justice 
Gantt, of the Supreme Court of the State, may be 
induced to make the race against the terror of the 
boodlers. It seems now that, in the language of 
Mr. Chauncey I. Filley, Mr. Folk has “got ’em.” The 
country statesmen are “groggy” as they contemplate 
the manner in which he is coming to the front. 


eh -h 
A Man to Honor 


THe Mirror is informed that a movement has been 
inaugurated by certain distinguished Republicans look- 
ing to the defeat of Mr. Louis P. Aloe for reappoint- 
ment as Republican member of the Board of Election 
Commissioners, and that this movement has its in- 
ception in the vicinity of the office of George D. Rey- 
nolds, defeated candidate for Congress in the Twelfth 
District. At any rate, Mr. Charles W. Holtcamp, a 
relative and a law partner of Mr. Reynolds, is being 
quietly but none the less effectively boomed for the 
place now occupied by Mr. Aloe, and this it is under- 
stood, with the aid and encouragement of the Butler 
element of the local Democratic camp. It is rather 
queer that anyone should suspect any alliance between 
Mr. Reynolds and the man who defeated him for Con- 
gress, Mr. Butler, and even while the former’s contest 
is pending in the National House of Representatives, 
but then there are many queer things in politics, and 
there is little use in trying to explain them to the 


uninitiated. There is this to be said, however, that 


Governor Dockery would make a grave mistake in 
turning down Mr. Aloe, and especially in turning him 





down for the Butlers at this time. 
Aloe has been an efficient officer. 
his party faithfully and wisely in the deliberations of 
the Board, and though the minority member, he has 
not been so much at the mercy of the majority as 
many have supposed. Mr. Aloe ‘has given satisfac- 
tion to the regularly constituted organizations of his 
party, the Central Committee, the Merchants League 
Club, the Hamilton Club. The leaders in the party, 
those of them, at least, who are not thoroughly dis- 
credited, have united in indorsing Mr. Aloe, and the 
local Republican press has had no fault to find with 
him. In appointing a Republican to office, as the law 
requires, Governor Dockery cannot do better than 
recognize a man whose service in the office in the 
past has been satisfactory, and one who is endorsed 
by the full strength of the party organization. Mr. 
Aloe deserves reappointment. He does not deserve 
to be let out without some better cause than that 
certain Republicans in supposed league with certain 
Democrats desirous of serving factional purposes, de- 
sire to get him out of the way. Governor Dockery 
should reappoint Mr. Aloe, and when he shall have 
done so the action will be generally applauded by all 
the reputable elements in politics in this city. 


oh 
Who Was ‘‘Buttered?”’ 


“Britt” Rupo.peH, bandit and murderer, made his es- 
cape from the St. Louis jail last Monday under circum- 
stances that look suspicious. The trick was turned 
so easily that there is ground for the suspicion that 
some one was “buttered” before the escape came off, 
and the general bungling that characterized the giving 
of the alarm, or rather the not giving of the alarm, 
intensifies the suspicion that the slayer of Detective 
Schumacher had aid other than such as may have been 
furnished him by his fellow-prisoners. 


abe be 


Besides this, Mr. 
He has represented 


Gorman’s Boom 

SENATOR ARTHUR P. GorMAN’s Presidential boom 
does not appear to be making much headway. For 
reasons not far to seek, the Marylander is popular 
neither in the East, nor the West, nor the South. His 
political record is such as to preclude all possibility 
that the mentioning of his name will arouse much en- 
thusiasm in the 1904 National Democratic Convention, 
Gorman is too exclusively a scheming politician to be 
acceptable as a candidate for the office of Chief Exec- 
utive of the Nation. During Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term, Gorman made himself thoroughly obnoxious by 
his opposition to genuinely Democratic tariff legisla- 
tion and the repeal of the pernicious Sherman Silver 
Act. His attitude towards the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration was emphatically one of “perfidy and dishonor.” 
Gorman will never do as the Democratic party’s stand- 
ard-bearer. His nomination would assure the Demo- 
cratic party not only of defeat, but of overwhelming 
disaster. 

oh bh 
A Wily Frenchman 

M. Wa.pecK-RoussEAU knows how to drum up 
business. After giving the impetus, two years ago, to 
radical anti-clerical legislation, he hastened to resign 
his office, so as to give the eager and foolish M. 
Combes the coveted opportunity to manifest his hatred 
of all things religious. Now that the latter has done 
what his predecessor expected him to do, he is being 
overwhelmed with insults and anathema maranatha, 
his most violently bitter accuser being M. Waldeck- 
The ex-Premier has, of course, an ¢yé 
for legal business. He is one of the most brilliant 
luminaries of the French barreau. After the delivery 
the other day of an impassioned denunciation of his 
successor in office, he experienced the pleasing sensa- 


Rousseau. 








tion of having conveyed to him the flattering requesi 


to represent the expelled religious associations in their 
coming legal fight for their valuable estates. That 
\{. Waldeck-Rousseau had anticipated, and will ac- 
cept, this proposition, goes without saying. He never 
refuses offers of this kind. Fat fees are as welcome 
to him as they are to any other barrister that is 
worth his salt. Talk about drumming up legal busi- 
ness! This Frenchman can give cards and spades to 
his professional brethren in America. His mode of 
“throwing business” his own way is quite unique. Un- 
doubtedly he will add considerably to his wealth by 
tricks of this kind. And, yet, what a sorry spec- 
tacle he presents! We can see where his success, 
hut not where his honor comes in. 
ah 
Should Reconsider 
THAT petition of protest against the Kishinev mas- 
sacre should not be allowed to cross the Atlantic. The 
Russian government having already made announce- 
ment that it will not receive it, the dispatching of it 
would necessarily have to be regarded as a studied 
insult to a nation with whom we are at’ peace. The 
petition is of no earthly use. The Russian govern- 
ment is already in full possession of the knowledge that 
the Kishinev outrages caused a thrill of horror among 
the people of the United States. It seems to me that 
the forwarding of the petition would have the inevi- 
table effect of deeply embittering the Russian govern- 
ment and nation, and making the social and economic 
position of the persecuted Russian Jew still more in- 
tolerate and wretched.. Besides, there is no inter- 
national. precedent to warrant such a course of pro- 
cedure on the part of the government at Washington. 
Russia is determined to be let alone, and will be stung 
to the quick by any attempt on our part to interfere 
with its own internal affairs. Much as we may sym- 
pathize with the sad lot of the average Russian Jew, 
it will not do for us unnecessarily to offend a govern- 
ment which has always evinced desire to maintain the 
best of relations with the United States. President 
Roosevelt should reconsider. He should remember 
‘hat in statesmanship it is requisite to listen to the 
dictates of the head rather than those of the heart. 
Has it yet occurred to him that, if this government is 
warranted in protesting against the outrages committed 
at Kishinev, then it must also be held proper for it 
officially to denounce the cruel methods adopted by the 
Czar’s government for the purpose of robbing mal- 
treated and unhappy Finland of its constitutional lib- 
erties ? 
els ch 
The Lynching Craze 
LYNCHING is so frequent these days, and it is prac- 
ticed in so many different sections of the country that 
the affair has almost come to be considered not s0 
much a crime as a national sport. There is appar- 
ently no hope for a stoppage of the crime by the 
authorities of the different States, and even the most 
ultra-Democratic supporters of law and order are 
justified in reversing their former opinions upon 
State’s Rights and turning for relief to the idea of a 
strong central government. This would be almost 
revolutionary, but lynching is more revolutionary, not 
to say anarchistic. “+ 
National Politics 
THE Republicans seem to have almost as much dif- 
ficulty in finding a man to nominate for Vice-President 
as the Democrats are having in finding a man to nomi- 
nate for President. The Populists appear to have 
vanished in the void, or perhaps they have chopped 
up their whiskers into breakfast foods and gone in 
upon the new royal road to fortune. It’s too ‘bad 
about the Populists. Things have gone so flat and 
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stale in the two great parties that the country would 
gladly welcome a little picturesqueness such as marked 
the campaign of 1896. It seems that the.most fun 
we are to have out of the coming campaign is to be 
extracted from observing the curiosities of intellectual 
processes in Mr. William Jennings Bryan as mani- 
fested in his selections and suggestions of “possibuili- 
ties” like Judge Walter Clark, of North Carolina, a 
jurist whose theory of the times is that everything 
shall be turned upside down, inside out and then 
kicked full of holes. Mr. Bryan is a great “picker,” 
but he hasn’t picked any man yet who could by any 
possibility be either nominated or elected by his 
party. 
ak be 
Missouri's Surfeit of Prosperity 

Wuo will deny that prosperity has struck Missouri 
harder than any other State? Just think of Senators 
and Representatives tendering one thousand dollar bills 
in payment for one cigar, of Lieutenant-Governors get- 
ting thousand dollar checks for writing obituaries for 
trust promoters, of members of the House of Dele- 
gates getting $2,500 a vote, and then consenting to take 
a stove in the winter time, of men meandering about 
Jefferson City with fifty thousand dollars for a coat 
lining, and of other men idly tossing about traveling 
bags containing $60,000 at a time. Talk about flush 
times! There never were such times before. Mis- 
souri has had prosperity among its statesmen till some 
of them can’t rest. They are so restless that they are 
almost tearing down the doors of the offices of public 
prosecutors to get in and tell all about it. There is 
so much prosperity among so many Missouri politicians 
that the chances are the people are surfeited with the 
spectacle. The details of the prosperity are having 
a cumulative effect upon the voter out in the State, and 
the leaders of the dominant party do not seem to real- 
ize it. The leaders say that nothing can shake the 
fidelity of the rural Democracy. They are wholly 
mistaken. The people cannot stand so much prosperity, 
and they long to observe how sweet are the uses of 
adversity acting upon the hitherto prosperous ones. 
The Democratic party is clean beaten to-day if its 
leaders really insist that the minds and hearts of the 
people of the State are not stirred by the revelation of 
politicians’ prosperity in the last two years. The lead- 
ers of the party had better wake up. They cannot 
longer ignore the issues that have been recently de- 
veloped. ‘They cannot, without disaster to themselves, 
profess to believe that the people do not care about 
the doings of their representatives in the past four 
years. The party must come out for reform or go 
into retirement. There is no other course open to it. 

ab 
Little Hope for Filipinos 

GovERNOR TAFT’s first message over the new Pacific 
cable contained a repetition of ‘his urgent plea for a 
lowering of American duties on Philippine products. 
He evidently knows full well where the shoe pinches, 
and that prosperity cannot be expected in the islands 
until the duties on the latter’s products imported into 
this country have been materially reduced or swept 
away altogether. The economic position of the Fili- 
pinos is most precarious and discouraging. Their 
foreign trade does not amount to one-fifth of what it 
should be. They are just as much handicapped as 
the Porto Ricans were two years ago. What they 
really should have is absolute free trade with the 
United States, and not merely a lowering of duties. 
In the case of Porto Rico, the abolition of tariff duties 
has worked wonders and enormously enlarged the 
island’s trade and prosperity. That free trade would 
benefit the Filipinos just as materially and just as 
promptly cannot be doubted. President Roosevelt is 
supposed to be in favor of a large reduction in 
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duties on Philippine products, but it is somewhat 
doubtful that the Republican majority in Congress 
could be induced to do anything in line with his wishes, 
in this matter, when both the Sugar and Tobacco 
Trusts are expected to make generous contributions to 
the Republican campaign funds. The economic wel- 
fare of nine millions of Filipinos is of less importance, 
to Republicans, than the retention of monopolistic 
friendship and subsidies. For a year or two to come 
at least, prevailing Dingley duties on Philippine prod- 
ucts will probably be left in force. The people of the 
islands may as well prepare themselves for an in- 
definite prolongation of starvation times. The “Great 
Father” in Washington is far away. When the Na- 
tional Presidential campaign is well under way they 
may be given a chance to read of many a Republican 
Congressman, proudly, telling his constituents that he 
“ain’t done nothing” in the way of laying a sacrilegious 
hand upon the sacrosanct schedule of the Dingley 


tariff. 
ab 
Wesley's Creed 

A Sr. Louis preacher has discovered that John 
Wesley was not a Methodist. 
sign that the silly season is here as the appearance 
of the sea-serpent or the picture of the summer bath- 
ing-girl. John Wesley probably never called himself 
a Methodist, but he certainly believed in the spiritual 
conceptions that have since come to be recognized as 
the essence of Methodism. To say that John Wesley 
was not a Methodist is about as true and as untrue as 
it would be to say that the Saviour of Mankind was 
not a Christian. It is unseemly in ministers of the 
Gospel to quibble in the pulpit. It is almost like be- 
coming false witnesses for the Episcopal church, at 
this late day, to attempt to claim John Wesley as a 
member of its communion. That church expelled 
him. The Methodists might appositely quote in reply 
to the Episcopal claim that it was all very well to dis- 
semble that organization’s love for Wesley, but why 
did it kick him downstairs and out of doors? 


eh ob 
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Abnormal Conditions 

ProPLe complaining about the prevailing high prices 
of commodities should take courage and find comfort 
in the multiplying signs that a sharp reaction in prices 
is fast approaching. ‘The closest observers are agreed 
that within a year commodity values will be consider- 
ably lower. A reaction has been overdue for some 
time. Monopolizing producers and strikers have 
overdone the thing. Take the building trades for in- 
stance, in which the value of all material has advanced 
to suck an extent that building operations all over the 
country have been sharply curtailed. From the East 
comes the news that, owing to the present high cost of 
building, things have practically come to a standstill. 
Conservative people are afraid to improve vacant 
property. They cannot but foresee a collapse, and 
prefer to let their money remain idle, or to invest it in 
standard securities, rather than assume the great risks 
involved in putting up houses under present condi- 
tions. In St. Louis real estate men report a like 
state of affairs. There is a startlingly small number 
of new houses in process of construction in this city, 
and this in spite of the fact that rents are higher 
than they ever were before. If we had the right 
sort of prosperity there would be five times the num- 
ber of houses going up. If there is really such a re- 
markable state of prosperity, why is it that the build- 
ing trades are complaining about a lack of enterprise 
and investment? If it were not for the World’s Fair, 
there would be very little doing in this city in the 
way of building’ new houses. All this shows that 
things are in an abnormal condition, and that a re- 
action of good proportions cannot much longer be 
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delayed. 
good. To put an extravagant value upon either com- 


Monopolizing methods never result in any 


modities or labor is a poor way of doing business. 
This may not be so apparent at the present time, but 
will most surely be brought home to everybody’s mind, 
with sufficiently lucid impressiveness, within the near 
future. 
Ce 
Paradoxical Figures 

NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that there has been 
heavy liquidation in speculative securities during the 
past eight months, the country’s financial position ap- 
pears to be weaker than it was at this time a year 
ago. For the recent report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency indicates that the loans of the country’s 
four thousand and nine hundred National banks are 
almost two hundred million dollars above the notch 
at which they stood in July, 1902, while cash reserves 
have fallen more than eighteen million dollars. These 
figures tell a plain, unvarnished tale. They furnish 
incontrovertible proof that credit is still dangerously 
strained, and that speculators are carrying too much 
stuff on borrowed money. It is surprising to a de- 
gree that loans should not have undergone a diminu- 
tion, in spite of an enormous depreciation in quota- 
tions for all securities. All along it was confidently 
believed that stock-market liquidation had resulted in 
a material reduction in loans, and yet here is the 
Comptroller’s report informing us that nothing of the 
kind has taken place. It is a most peculiar situation. 
If viewed in its broad aspects, it is distinctly disquiet- 
ing. And particularly so since there is no reason 
longer to doubt the fact that a vast supply of un- 
marketable securities is waiting to be dumped on the 
market. J. P. Morgan returned from Europe the 
other day, but his arrival failed to arouse more than 
mere perfunctory interest. Morgan’s prestige is de- 
cidedly on the wane. A few of his trust-promotions 
have ended in a deplorable and well-nigh scandalizing 


ob ob 
The True and False in Eddyism 

However we may be disposed to ridicule the 
fakish pretentions and practices of Christian Scien- 
tists, the fact remains that their belief in “faith-cures” 
is not altogether devoid of some good. This is 
proved by their lately-submitted annual report, in 
which it is pointed out that the death rate among 
their sect, during the year 1902, was only 2.32, while 
the Boston death-rate, during the same period, was 
17.73 per one thousand people. These figures cen- 
tainly present a striking diffefence. While some al- 
lowance must be made for the better economic posi- 
tion occupied by a large number of Christian Scien- 
tists, the contrast furnishes strong evidences of the 
truth of fhe theory—which is almost as old as man- 
kind—that many of the human ills are purely imagi- 
nary; that is, have their origin in the idiosyncrasies 
of the mind. Due credit must be given Christian 
Scientists for reminding civilized man that he can 
by the exercise of his own will, by what the hypno- 
tist knows as auto-suggestion, get rid of many of his 
afflictions of not a strictly physical origin and nature. 
The Christian Scientists also deserve praise for advo- 
cating rational modes of life and the practice of sound 
materialistic principles. He is woefully “off,” thow- 
ever, when he would have us believe that such things 
can be elevated to a religious cult, and that the Na- 
zarene Himself was the original promulgator of their 
doctrines. Mirs. Eddy’s ideas are not original. They 
prevailed in dim and distant ages of the past. They 
were familiar to the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Greeks and Romans. We meet them in the teachings 
of Socrates, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelitis. To con- 
nect’ the Savior with such earthly philosophy is worse 


fiasco. 
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than blasphemy—it’s idiocy. For He came into the 


world to save immortal souls—not corruptible bodies. 
Mrs. Eddy’s followers would do well in dropping all 
religious pretensions and in admitting that they are 
what the Epicureans were—materialists; that is to 
say, people who believe that to live well and long is 
the only religion worth while professing. 
ode oe 
A Vain Discussion 

THE silly season is already in full swing on the 
other side of the Atlantic. This is evidenced by the 
spirited controversy now raging in British literary and 
philosophical circles in regard to the merits or de- 
merits of the study of Greek and Greek literature. A 
somewhat obscure Oxford tutor has “stirred up the 
animals” by making the assertion that modern scien- 
tists do not know what they are talking about, and that 
they would surely arrive at a more satisfactory and 
more exact knowledge of phenomena if they had more 
than a mere smattering of Greek. All this is very 
interesting, but hardly to the point, at least not at the 
present time, or according to present ideas. Why 
should any scientist, or, for that matter, any other 
person, go to the trouble of studying Greek? There’s 
absolutely no profit in it. Greek has no commercial 
value. It cannot be realized upon in cash. If the 
Oxford tutor were carrying the right kind of a 
head on his shoulders, he would know that there’s 
only one thing worth studying in this age, and that 
is, how to gather riches within the shortest space of 
time. It is material success that counts nowadays, not 
a “load” of scholarly knowledge. Andrew Carnegie 
has told us already that the ancient Greeks were only 
coarse barbarians and that a reading of the Iliad is 
a sheer waste of valuable time. Men like Carnegie 
have more sensible and up-to-date notions of modern 
requisites in education. They believe in business, and 
business only. They think there is more profitable 
knowledge to be found in such educational works as 
Carnegie’s “Empire of Business,” or “Moody’s Manual 
of Corporation Securities” than in all the classic 
writings of the Greeks and Romans put together. 


ch 
Misbehavior’s Punishment 


THE appointment of an assistant to “Charley” 
Schwab, president of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, furnishes plain intimation that Andrew Car- 
negie’s erstwhile protegé has ceased to enjoy the un- 
limited confidence and respect of conservative share- 
holders. Ever since “Charley’s” tall doings at Monte 
Carlo and hiring of special trains in Italy at fantas- 
tically extravagant prices, J. P. Morgan and his inti- 
mate adviser, George W. Perkins, have been over- 
whelmed with all kinds of letters dwelling upon the 
extreme desirability of shearing “Charley” of some of 
his authority in the management of the big steel trust. 
Judging by his recent doings, there must surely be 
something out of joint in the mental machinery of the 
president of the largest corporation in the United 
States. It would seem that his enormous annual sal- 
ary went to his head and cursed him with /a folie de 
grandeur. “Charley” should be given a prolonged op- 
portunity to sober up, and to regain control of his 
lost mental powers. Besides, his reputation has had 
to submit to such withering blasts in the last few 
weeks, as a result of the investigation into the af- 
fairs of the collapsed United States Shipbuilding 
Company, that a period of comparative obscurity and 
retirement from active management should be wel- 


-come to him. Perhaps it would not be a bad idea to 


relieve him altogether of his duties as president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and give him 
his final congé. A man who is addicted to gambling 
and addicted-to folliful extravagance cannot be con- 





sidered fit to head a corporation with a total capital- 
ization of more than a thousand million dollars and 
whose stock is distributed among thousands of in- 
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vestors, 


Thrifty Proctor 

AND now evidence is accumulating that Senator 
Proctor, of Vermont, has been in the habit of using 
his political prestige and influence to secure Govern- 
ment contracts for the furnishing of marble headstones 
for soldiers’ graves. The thrifty New Englander 
owns extensive marble quarries and thought there was 
no impropriety or incongruity in making partiotism 
and business go together. Like many another poli- 
tician, he asked himself the naive question: What am 
I here for? There’s no use, he thought, of going into 
politics, unless you are able, or given a chance, to 
get into every good thing going. The Government 
needed marble headstones for buried soldiers, and 
should be glad to let him rather than anybody else 
have the contract. Senator Proctor represents the 
commercial spirit of the age. He does not propose 
to sit idly in the Senate Chamber, listening to vapid 
speeches droned by statesmen of more wealth than 
gray matter without asking for proper compensation 
in some shape or other. The honorable Senator from 
Vermont knows his business. He knows there is no 
money in either politics or fame unless you are on 
the “inside.” In view of various mitigating circum- 
stances in his case, the Government investigators 
should not be harsh with him. He merely did what 
many others are doing. While this may not be 
a strictly moral excuse, it is one that does good service 
in this immoral age in practical politics. 

- abe ch he ele 
UMMERING IN CITIES 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


is no way so good for the well-endowed man 

to spend his summer as in a big city. The 
fashionable resort, the crowded watering-place, the 
farm boarding-house, the suburban village are equally 
incompatible with the proper rest and recreation neces- 
sary to a successful summer vacation. There are too 
many women and flies at the swell resorts; you have 
to dress within an inch of your life if you expect 
to be tolerated at the spas; most farm homes are in- 
nocent of screens and guilty of multitudinous mosqui- 
toes, chiggers and other annoyances; in the average 
village resort there is always a most plentiful lack 
of ice and bath-tubs, you have to ride seven miles 
on a hay-frame to get a glass of beer and you have 
to wear a collar to your meals. The milk is always 
sour, the man who kills the pig and picks the berries 
and milks the cows is usually the same obliging major 
domo who cleans the fish you catch, and who is too 
busy to go swimming between acts. 

The old legend about the sad lot of the over- 
worked husband who stays toiling in town, while his 
wife and daughters are sky-larking by the seashore 
or in the country, won’t do. It’s a fake perpetrated 
and fostered by deceitful man. The worst hardship 
he endures while his folks are away is the size and 
number of drafts he has to cash every week or so. 
While mama and the girls are sweltering through 
breezeless nights in remote hotels, dad has turned on 
the electric fans and invited some of the boys up 
for a little session at draw. There is a mint patch 
in a dark, shady spot in the back yard and the ice- 
man comes every morning with fifty pounds,—enough 
to keep a couple of dozen very frigid and to frappé 
a few small bottles after midnight. How awful for 
a man of family to be left behind in the stuffy brick 
and mortar canons of the city! 


N EXT to roughing it in the wilderness, there 












Bathing? He doesn’t need a pinching, shape- 
betraying, clammy bathing suit; he doesn’t have to 
undress in a sun-baked, beetle-haunted, spider-webbed, 
sentry-box yclept a dressing-room ; he doesn’t have to 
tip-toe across a hundred yards of red-hot gravel 
and broken shells nor encounter the flotsam and jet- 
sam of an incoming tide before laving his body in 
the morning bath. In his swimming pool there are 
no crabs to fasten on his toes, no leeches to ad- 
here to his anatomy, no water moccasins to send 
creepy suspicions quivering along his spine! 

A tiled lavatory with a porcelain tub; a linen- 
plush rug for his feet; water at any desired tempera- 
ture; a shower-bath; an alcohol rub, if he likes; a 
cool, sliced orange, a cup of real coffee, a soft 
egg, the morning paper wet from the presses, a cigar! 
These are the morning hardships of the ill-fated man 
who stays at home during the summer. His duties at 
the office or at the store are seldom arduous during 
the lax days of summer. Screens keep out the flies; 
electric fans buzz him into cool somnolence; the buffet 
where he can get, well, buttermilk and cold things— 
is just around the corner. And, oh horrible to re- 
late, there is the dim and breeze-swept corner of the 
club dining-room where soft-footed waiters dispense 
the best dainties of farm and garden, sea and river. 

In the afternoon, nothing is better than a shady 
seat in the grandstand at the ball park where you 
can take off your collar and howl yourself into 
good humor; the race track is all right, too, but if 
mama draws on you freely and frequently you may 
get your finances into annoying entanglements. It 
is impossible to be annoyed and cool at the same 
time, and, besides, any difficulty about settling the 
bills may hasten the family’s return at the most in- 
opportune moment. The wise man who “has to” 
stay in town all summer is usually very solicitous 
that his family should have as long a vacation as they 
can stand. He explains that he is getting used to 
his “loneliness” and that he is “bearing up for their 
sakes ;” “stay as long as you like, I shall get along 
somehow,” etc., etc. 

Oh, very well! 

The married man who writes or gets any letters 
to or from anyone outside of his family during the 
vacation months is, however, very unwise. Those 
golf-jackets and outing shirts with pockets in them 
are often left hanging carelessly in the closets during 
the first cool days of autumn and mother always 
searches every garment before putting it into the 
wash. After such lapses of memory, or judgment, 
many a man who has spent a tolerably cool summer 
in the city has found his autumn days almost too 
hot for him, and destroyed the prospect of many a 
pleasant vacation for his wife. 

The city o’.summer nights is sure to remind the 
home-stayer that he is an unusually generous and 
exemplary man. The roof-gardens, the al fresco the- 
aters, the suburban pleasure parks crowded with pret- 
ty women in filmy gowns and lace will remind him 
that there must be many husbands and fathers who 
do not send their wives and daughters away for 
the summer. And yet how cheerfully these fair crea- 
tures seem to endure their imprisonment! How 
eager they seem to comfort and amuse their com- 
rades in misfortune! In the city beleaguered by sum- 
mer, formalities, ceremonies, affectations seem to cease 
by common consent. The immured inhabitants seem 
to vie in cheering and sympathizing with one an- 
other, 

And so there is balm in the city for the unselfish 
heart of the man who serids the folks away and him- 
self remains toiling that they’ maybe -merry. It 

becomes in. time even a pleasant martyrdom of the 
Sort that requires some practice thoroughly: to-enjoy, 
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but, once experienced, becomes a fixed and meritorious 
habit. Of course, there are some men who will 
never quit deluding themselves into the belief that 
in staying at home all summer they invariably get 
the worst of it. They are of the class which regards 
the doing of good deeds as a kind of angelic luxury. 
But these. delightful old fakirs never fool anyone but 
themselves and—their wives generally get onto them at 
last ! 

After the forest primeval, give me the rathskeller 
or the roof-garden! 


ob oh ch he 
ART IN ST. LOUIS 


BY EMELIE RUCK DE SCHELL, 


of the Exposition next year, having been 

promised something entirely unique in the 
way of an Art Department. That an innovation 
in art should have its beginning in St. Louis would 
seem a veritable anomaly, St. Louis that has not yet 
caught up with the tail of the art procession. 

The question, “What is the matter with art in 
St. Louis,” has been raised from time to time, and 
at last a satisfactory answer has been found. The 
answer is fourfold. The responsibility for the 
lethargy manifested among us rests first on the com- 
mercial spirit of the community, and after that on the 
daily press, the old-fogyism of the art school and 
the jealousy of the artists themselves. With all 
these things the matter, there is little wonder that 
we are an inartistic tribe. Now that we know our 
several diseases, the rational thing to do is to set 
about finding a cure. The real trouble is that the 
public at large has had no art training. It does not 
know what to look for in a picture. Historic and 
genre paintings attract the mass because of the story 
they tell, while canvases that may be much finer m 
technique are passed by without a second glance. 
Yet it is not only the rabble that is ignorant of the un- 
derlying principles of good painting. Recently a socie- 
ty woman of culture was heard to go into raptures 
over a hopelessly mediocre picture. “Isn’t it won- 
derful?” she exclaimed. “See how the figures stand 
out!” If she had but known it, her intended praise 
was the severest criticism. It is not the artist’s aim 
to produce excrescences on his canvas. He does de- 
sire to give modeling to his figures; but he also de- 
sires to produce the effect of atmosphere, and if he 
has achieved this his figures will “stand in.” It is 
all a question of values, of aerial perspective, and the 
artist who is able to make every part of his com- 
position keep its proper place, to paint the remote 
part of his landscape so that it shall not seem to be 
climbing the canvas, to create a color harmony in 
which there is no discordant note, is a better artist 
than he who can paint a battle scene in which all 
the figures “stand out.” 

Six years ago a commotion was stirred up among 
the local artists by a scathing article in the Criterion 
by a member of the faculty of Washington Univer- 
sity. The writer, because he chanced to have come 
from Paris, thought he knew all about art, and he 
was sick unto death of the “Back Fences” and “Quiet 
Nooks” in the local art exhibits. He was sure there 
was not a man in St. Louis who could paint a real 
picture. Then he made the mistake of describing his 
ideal masterpiece. Here it is,— 

“Let us suppose a subject. Several people have 
driven into the country and are taking luncheon on 
the grass. Men and women are eating, drinking, talk- 
ing, laughing. Put the carriages and* the unhitched 
horses: in the background, liveried servants here and 
there; serving. Add sun-and shade ad ‘libitum with 


mR a world is looking forward to the opening 
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summer costumes of gay colors, make the women hand- 
some or pretty; and you have a picture that is modern,. 
pleasing, salable. 

The Frenchman omitted one important part of 
his picture: the brand of cigars the gentlemen are to 
smoke. With this addition the picture might be sought 
by some advertising firm. Certainly no man with the 
rudiments of an art education would have it in his 
possession. Yet when such rot as this comes from 
men in authority, what can we expect from the peo- 
ple who have never seen the Louvre and the Paris 
Salon? The fact that a picture “tells the story” need 
not militate against it. Many of the world’s great 
paintings have derived their themes from the Bible, 
from mythology and from history. The fact is sim- 
ply that the art critic would never think of discussing 
the theme. That is the last thing to be considered. 
The man who bases his judgment of a work of art 
on the theme is clearly a layman, with no art train- 
ing. 

We have a collection of pictures on exhibition 
in St. Louis that might serve to cultivate the taste of 
the entire community if people cared to take the trouble 
to study them. There is not a more representative. 
collection of modern works in America: than the one 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, which museum is locat- 
ed at the corner of Nineteenth and Locust streets. 
This information might seem superfluous; but during 
the past winter a gentleman and his wife from New 
York, art connoisseurs, both of them, chanced to be 
spending a few days in St. Louis. After dinner on 
Sunday, they asked at the hotel where they would find 
the art gallery. The telephone operator told them 
there was none. The clerk thought he had heard of 
some sort of gallery on Lucas avenue; but he was 
sure it was not open on Sunday. By Tuesday the 
couple had succeeded in locating the building, just 
where it has stood since 1881, and it was ‘the writer’s 
privilege to escort them through the galleries. That 
the “Oenone” by Harriet Hosmer should be in St. 
Louis was their first source of astonishment. This feel- 
ing was increased when they learned that the sculptor 
was a St. Louis woman and a protége of Wayman 
Crow. They marveled at the Vely, the Depré and the 
Scrolla, all of which they had seen in Europe, and many 
other pictures by the great modern masters called 
forth expressions of surprise. “To think that there 
should be such a collection as this in the West!” the 
gentleman exclaimed. “And to think that your own 
people do not appreciate it,” his wife added. 


At the recent Academy of Fine Arts exhibit in 
Philadelphia a voting contest was held in order to 
determine which was the most popular picture in the 
collection. By an enormous majority the laurel was 
awarded to “Tired Out,” by Edward Simmons, a pict- 
ure that was loaned by the St. Louis Museum of Fine 
Arts. It is safe to assert that not one per cent. of the 
population of St. Louis ever heard of this painting that 
aroused so much enthusiasm in Philadelphia. Per- 
haps a voting contest with free lemonade or a brass 
band might induce the people of St. Louis to visit the 
museum. An usher with a glib tongue, a fund of art 
information and an amiable disposition might do 
much toward making the art galleries popular. Un- 
fortunately, the museum is too poor to add another 
to its pay-roll. And where is the usher who could 
stand the strain? 

It is probably true that the press could accomplish 
more for the cause of art than any other one institution 
except the public schools. What the newspapers can 
do has been fully demonstrated. When the collection 
of Maesdag marines came to St. Louis it was profuse- 
ly written up, with numerous illustrations. On the 
opening day, which happened to be a pay-day, more 
money was taken in at the door than had been received 
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during the previous month. On Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday afternoon the galleries were thronged 
with visitors who were unable or unwilling to pay 
the small admission fee. At the time of the Allbright 
exhibit, one of the leading papers published a copiously 
illustrated article on the painter and his work. That 
afternoon—it happened to be a cloudy Sunday—there 
was a veritable crush at the museum. The artist 
was more than gratified, and everywhere, as he min- 
gled with the crowd, he heard people remarking— 
“These are the pictures that were written up in this 
morning’s paper (Globe).” 

Mr. Allbright is not a great artist. He produces 
some pleasing sunlight effects, and he has a keen ap- 
preciation of child nature. Anyone can understand 
his work, and, moreover, it “writes up” well. Hence 
he drew a crowd. If the crowd could be led in the di- 
rection of the museum, it would soon learn to appre- 
ciate better things. 

The busy, practical man will ask: “What is the 
good of art, anyway?” Is there any bread and butter 
in it?” For just this man we have an answer. The 
work done by Mr. Stoddard’s class at the art school 
is not excelled anywhere. ‘This is commercial work, 
and in a manufacturing city like St. Louis there ought 
to be positions for as many students as the school 
could turn out. The public is beginning to demand 
artistic things in the home. We have had enough 
of hideous wall paper and clumsy brass beds. The 
trained designer should be everywhere in demand; 
but the manufacturer ought to be willing to pay for 
his skill and taste. This lesson the commercial man 
has yet to learn. Some time ago, a local embroidery 
firm asked some of Mr. Stoddard’s students to sub- 
mit designs for center pieces to be embroidered in 
colored silks. Four young ladies entered the compe- 
tition, using the American Beauty as the flower motif 
and working up the pattern according to the principles 
of decorative design. They asked $3.00 each for 
their drawings. All were rejected, the proprietor tell- 
ing them that he could get all the designs he could 
use in Chicago and New York at fifty cents each. 
They asked to see some of these designs and learned 
that the man did not know the difference between 
a decorative design and a flower spray. So long as 
the ladies are content to embroider flower sprays the 
trained designer will have to starve. However, we 
hope that there will be an art awakening in St. Louis, 
that the people will revolt against that which is inart- 
istic and ugly, and that not only the designer, but the 
painter will find it worth his while to live among us. 


ob ob ob ob 
YOUTH A LA LANGTRY 


BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


AY what we will about the dignity and wisdom 
S and other acquirements of Age, there is noth- 
ing so altogether desirable as Youth—Youth 
with its follies, its crudeness, its enthusiasms and 
blunders. Ponce de Leon knew it and it had been no 
secret for centuries before the cavalier of Leon set out 
to find the fabled waters that were to make us all 
young forevermore, but, alas! in our practical, twen- 
tieth century way of looking at things we have given 
up the hope and the quest of the magic waters and 
are content now to grow old, old as Methuselah, if— 
note the “if’—we may only look as young as Hebe. 
And so when Alexandra and Patti and Mrs. Lang- 
try flaunt their eternal youth in the face of all other 
women, and we read about it in the Sunday sections, 
it seems that the rest of the sex are very remiss in 
growing old at all. There is a tradition that what 
one woman does with success any woman may do, 
given the same amount of expended energy and an 
equality of desire to succeed. And so with the laud- 
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able intent to give all of us the chances enjoyed by 
Alexandra, Langtry, Patti et al., the innermost secrets 
of the toilets of these ladies have been exploited for 
the Sunday journals that she who reads may learn 
and practice, if she will, in her bedroom that which 
will make her a joy forever to the eyes of her fam- 
ily and friends in the.drawing room. Perhaps Alex- 
andra should not be included among those whose “in- 
nermost” secrets are exploited, since the “dignity that 
doth hedge a”—queen has only permitted delicate 
illuminating hints as to the means by which she con- 
trives to look younger than her daughter-in-law; but 
at any rate, it is an open secret that some five or six 
hours of mysterious rites per morning are required, 
that youth may be cajoled to linger with the woman 
who shares the throne of Edward. 

As to Sara Bernhardt and Patti, no minutie have 
been too insignificant to detail, and we have read the 
whole process, even to the number of gallons of milk 
used in baths, and formula after formula of cold 
creams and “sich” have been printed for our enlighten- 
ment. And yet the Bernhardts and Pattis are few 
among us. 

It was reserved for Langtry to give the most ex- 


haustive details of her youth-keeping methods, and we: 


reproduce them from London Answers that all may 
see for themselves what a tremendously easy thing it 
is to keep eternally young: 

“Mrs. Langtry has succumbed to the importuni- 
ties of the interviewer, and has given the following 
simple rules as forming the secret of her perpetual 
youth: 

“Ease of body. 

“Ease of mind. 

“Ease of conscience. 

“Eight hours of sleep every night. 

“Water, never except in aerated form. 

“Light breakfast, consisting of fresh fruit, such as 
pineapple, oranges, baked apples, grapes. Tea: Bread 
only in toasted form. 

“Heaviest meal of the day at 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon. This meal should consist of either broiled 
chicken, thick broiled beefsteak, juicy roast beef, 
Southdown mutton, very little coffee, very little butter, 
and some light burgundy, usually diluted with car- 
bonated water; no pastry. ; 

“Very light supper after the performance at night, 
and immediately afterward to bed. 

“Three or four baths a day. 

“A walk in the open air every day, no matter what 
the weather is, lasting from thirty minutes to an 
hour. 

“Three or four months’ complete rest every sum- 
mer. 

“No cosmetics, except on the stage. 

“No bother with anything which other persons can 
be hired to do.” 

Take for instance the first three “simple” little 
rules: “Ease of body, ease of mind, ease of conscience,” 
and add thereto the final precept: “No bother with 
anything which other persons can be hired to do,” 
and you have a great deal in a very contracted nut- 
shell. For “ease of body” one must call wealth to aid, 
and the ability to lotus-eat ad lib., while for “ease 
of mind” all introspection and much of retrospection 
must be eliminated. Having secured the first two, 
there comes a hitch in the equation, since conscience 
implies self-judgment, and with introspection left out, 
how is one to weigh her pros and cons “for conscience’ 
sake ?” 
tained if one does not “bother with anything which 
other persons can be hired to do,” since the best that is 
ever given by any of us is the service that cannot be 
paid for, the service that the.Great Master meant when 
He said: “Whosoever will be chief among you let him 


And how, also, is ease of conscience to be at- 





be your servant?” And there is no hope that one 
can give this service without violating the “ease of 
body” and “ease of mind” provisos, for the service 
which rises above a mercenary plane demands very 
often tired hands and weary limbs, and almost always 
an aching heart. 

And so the Langtry recipe for perpetual youth, al- 
though an unique document, and no doubt perfectly 
correct as to hygiene, seems to fail us after all, for 
not many women—thank God !—would grasp perpetual 
youth at the cost that Langtry implies. To he 4 
brilliant parrot and spend one’s life chattering inane 
nothings and preening one’s beautiful feathers may be 
conducive to prolonged youth, but it isn’t worth the 
price. I wonder if Langtry herself could bring her- 
self to the point of upsetting her imperturbable “ease of 
mind” and “ease of conscience” long enough to think 
honestly upon the subject, would she not feel that, 
perhaps, she had spent more for the candle than the 
game was worth! Altogether the Langtry code of 
youth and beauty speaks but little for the real quality 
of womanhood of Langtry, but then one cannot have 
everything. There is no doubt that Langtry, at least. 
is satisfied. ; 

As for the rest of us, if we can afford and endure 
to lie in milk baths, flavored with rose leaves, like 
Patti and Alexandra, for three or four blessed hours 
a day, and steep ourselves in toilet luxuries and not 
use our brains, or exercise our hearts, or wait upon 
ourselves, or listen to the woes of the world, or bear 
anybody’s burdens—least of all our own—we may live 
to be sixty and, if we have not been so shortsighted as 
to provide ourselves with grand-children, may be like 
Patti, and cling to the roses of twenty-five or thirty. 


abe ob oh ob 
OLD LUROT 


BY GENEVIEVE LANZY. 


T was a most beautiful summer morning, when old 
man Lurot, while at work in his fields, suc- 
cumbed to a sudden attack of apoplexy. On ex- 

amination, it was found that the entire left side of 
his thin and desiccated body had been paralyzed. Not 
a single muscle of his much wrinkled face could be 
seen moving, but his. clear, piercing, vigilant eyes still 
shone with intense luster. 

He was brought home and laid upon the bed. ‘ihe 
village physician was called, considered the symptoms 
most carefully,- gravely felt his pulse, asked many 
questions, and then announced that the case was hope- 
less. The death of old man Lurot, he said, was a 
question of but a few hours. 

The stricken man, making an heroic effort to 
speak, expressed desire to see his children, a son 
owning a farm at Biévres, and a daughter, married to 
a butcher at Versailles. Within two hours, the en- 
tire family was assembled around the old man’s 
death-bed. He did not suffer much, apparently. Jo 
await the end in a more tranquil spirit, he had closed 
his eyes. Around him they all stood, crying; the wo- 
men éspecially — his daughter and daughter-in-law— 
sobbed in a loud and convulsive fashion. Gradually, 
jhowever, the cries of grief began to subside in vol- 
ume and sound. Towards evening, almost complete 
silence reigned in the death-room where Lurot 
breathed himself to death. 

He dreamed a dream semi-incoherent. Well, his 
hour had come. To-morrow evening, he would be no 
more. Others would inhabit his cottage, others would 
sleep in his bed, others would possess his property— 
all the many things which he had striven so long to 
acquire and to presetve, all the things which he had 
loved instinctively, silently, puissantly. 

Ever since his boyhood, he had worked, incessantly 
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and eagerly. He had deprived himself of many things 
that he would have liked to have; he had reduced his 
wants to the most indispensable minimum, and ex- 
acted the like habits of industry, frugality and parsi- 
mony from his wife and children. Hadn't his wife 
died as a result of hard, grinding work? And yet he 
had bitterly grieved when she died. What a long time 
had elapsed since then! 

Well, he could go, too. He had made good use of 
the measure of his days. Old man Lurot had not 
lived in vain. He had, in the language of inscriptions 
on cemetery tombstones, been a good Christian, good 
husband and good father. Yes, he could go, confi- 
dently anticipating his recompense from Him who has 
His throne above the clouds. 

A good father? Well, yes; for would he not leave 
to his children more than three times what he himself 
had inherited from his parents? 

Everything was in good order. All the loans made 
to neighbors could be regarded as safe investments. 
The men to whom he had leased his farms were all re- 
liable, except one. Clément, the lessee of the property 
at Buissons, could not be trusted. He was in arrears 
in his rent-payments; his wife had died while giving 
birth to her eleventh child; the doctor and the apoth- 
ecary insisted upon being paid promptly, and, to make 
matters still worse, Clément hurt himself most se- 
riously. Eight days had passed since the lapse of the 
last hour of grace. 

How was it that he, the careful Lurot, had for- 
gotten Clément? This thought, which suddenly 
flashed through his mind, troubled him considerably. 
It much disturbed the quietude of his last few hours in 
this world. 

In a sudden access of anger and impatience, he 
tried to lift his hand from the homespun coverlet. In- 
continently, however, he let it drop back. How weak 
he was! And now he became afraid of dying too 
quickly. The last sacrament had not yet been admin- 
istered to him. 

Shortly afterwards, the priest made his appearance ; 
heard his confession, pronounced the absolution and 
gave him the sacred wafer. And now old Lurot was 
again more at ease. A feeling of pleasant weariness 
spread through his paralyzed body. Around him, he 
could hear half-stifled sobs, which mingled strangely 
with the distant croaking of innumerable frogs and 
the monotonous noise of ordinary village-life. 

The stars appeared on the glorious, nightly firma- 
ment, and complete darkness invaded the chamber in 
which the old man felt his end approaching. Some- 
body at last remarked that it was time to eat a bite. 
From the adjoining kitchen came the odor of cook- 
ing cabbage-soup, and, within the space of a moment, 
the children and grandchildren sat around the large 
and rude family-table. After finishing their repast, 
they all returned to the old man’s bed. The coarse 
faces, still red from the heated atmosphere of the 
kitchen, closely scrutinized the moribund’s thin and 
wizened face with the aid of a lit candle. He was 
still alive. They all resumed their places and began 
to converse in low, murmurous voices. Neighbors 
and friends came in, spoke a few words of inquiring 
sympathy, and left again. Many expressed great as- 
tonishment at old Lurot’s power of resistance to his 
most formidable enemy. 

To while away time, the daughter and daughter- 
in-law went up-stairs and examined all the family linen 
they could find, having first taken the key to the draw- 
ers from under the pillow on which rested the old 
man’s head. They knowingly discussed the quality of 
the goods, and, at times, their glittering eyes reflected 
the rise of cupidity, envy and hatred which they had 
only with difficulty suppressed while in the gloomy 
chamber below. 
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Night passed, and still the old man lived. ‘Lhe 
first gray light. of dawn broke through the little win- 
dow-panes. Ina neighbor’s yard, a restless dog began 
to bark in staccato fashion. From distant places, one 
could hear the crowing of hungry cocks. 

At last the moribund showed signs of awakening 
from his state of profound lethargy. Feebly moving 
one of his fingers, he signified that he would like to 
see, for the last time, the gardens, fields and mead- 
ows where he had lived and loved so long. They 
threw the curtains aside. And eagerly he rested his 
eyes upon the familiar scene spreading out before 
him, listening, undoubtedly, at the same time, to the 
voices of persons whom he had known in the years 
gone by. A tear slowly rolled down his cheek. His 
head fell back and his eyes closed. 

A few minutes later, he seemed to be in the throes 
of his last agony. They all stepped closer to his bed, 
anxious to hear his last word. What did they ex- 
pect? A word of parental affection and _ solicitude, 
or a benediction? 

At last, words fell from his lips. In a raucous 
voice, interrupted by groans of excruciating pain, old 
man Lurot said: 

“See to it that Clément pays his debts.” 

And with this old man Lurot died. 

—Adapted from the French for the Mirror by Fran- 


cis A. House. 
ah ah ob hb 
THE MEANING OF A MUSICAL 


AN IMPRESSION 
HROUGH the open window came the lash of 
. the waves on the beach, and the rush of wind, 
but those in the room were hardly conscious of 
nature’s noises. Without, the elements raged; within, 
the few, come together for a little while, were united 
in spirit, removed from external things. It was Schu- 
bert this time, and he who played, when he had fin- 
ished one composition, waited a minute in the silence, 
of which the sea and the wind were part, then touched 
the notes inquiringly again. 

The faint green walls of the room, over which 
the eye could roam and rest, were in Keeping with the 
art which cannot be explained in words, which calls 
emotions from the deeps of being that march and soar 
with the music, and stop when it ceases with the sud- 
denness of a parting. 

The owner of the room who played Schubert that 
afternoon had broken the simplicity of the walls at 
two points—no more. 

Here stood a dull green cast, like old bronze, of 
the Winged Victory of Samothrace, that was pieced 
together to make one of the treasures of the Louvre. 
Headless, maimed, yet still instinct with the joy of 
life, you see her just alighting on the prow of the 
vessel, swiftly bringing the news of victory to the 
shores of Greece. The wind blows back her garments, 
the salt sea air flies past her, victory in her eyes, 
triumph in every line of her on-rushing figure. So 
she stands, the embodiment of young joy, fixed in 
that supreme moment, silent, but efernally eloquent, 
unassailable by time or her ancient companions, the 
sea and the wind still raging outside. 

On the other wall was a photograph of a picture 
of music, the art hardly known to the sculptor of the 
Victory. In the recess of a dimly lighted stifdio, their 
faces hidden, two men were playing—the elder the 
violin, the younger the piano. You can feel the mu- 
sic; you can feel the silence of the five listeners, and 
the emotions that move them. One buries his face 
in his. hands; another stares like a somnambulist, his 
fingers clasped about his knees, his eyes peering into 
veiled adventures of the soul; a third gazes helplessly 
at the violinist+hypnotized; the eyes of the fourth 
are on the ground; the fifth is a woman. And above 
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their heads—white, calm, content—is the death mask 
of Beethoven. 

Such was the room by the sea where Schubert was 
being played—the faint green walls, the Winged Vic- 
tory, held but not stilled, and that wordless picture of 
music brooding on immortal things. He who was 
playing Schubert stopped. One of the company broke 
the silence, and, bending toward him, whispered: 
“What does it mean?” 

He played the piece over again, then turned and 
said, “That is what it means.” 

From the London Academy. 
abe oh os oe 
THE MENACE OF THE TOWER 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


N storied Venice down whose rippling streets 
| The stars go hurrying, and the white moon beats, 
Stood the great Bell Tower, fronting seas and 
skies— 
Fronting the ages, drawing all men’s eyes; 
Rooted like Teneriffe, aloft and proud, 


Taunting the lightning, tearing the flying cloud. 


It marked the ‘hours for Venice: all men said 
Time cannot reach to bow that lofty head: 
Time, that shall totich all else with ruin, must 
Forbear to make this shaft confess its dust; 
Yet all the while, in secret, without sound, 

The fat worms gnawed the timbers underground. 


The twisting worm, whose epoch is an hour, 
Caverned its way into the mighty tower; 

And suddenly it shook, it swayed, it broke, 
And fell in darkening thunder at ‘one stroke. 
The strong shaft, with an angel on the crown, 
Fell ruining; a thousand years went down! 


And so I fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl night and whirlwind on the land: 
I fear not Titan traitors who shall rise 

To stride like Brocken shadows on our skies— 
Not giants who shall come to overthrow 

And send on Earth an Iliad of woe. 


I fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and citadel and school and shrine— 
The Worm of Greed, the fatted Worm of Ease, 
And all the crawling progeny of these— 
The vermin that shall honeycomb the towers 
And walls of state in unsuspecting hours. 
From the N. Y. Independent. 


ak ok oh ob 
TRADE AND CANALS 


BY FREDERICK® DREXELL. 


EW YORK is at last becoming seriously 
N alarmed over the constant inroads which rival 
ports make upon its foreign trade. It appre- 
hends an impairment of its commanding international 
trade position and prestige from the diversion of traf- 
fic to other Altlantic ports, and particularly to New 
Orleans and Galveston. Shipments via the Gulf ports 
are increasing by leaps and bounds. This is amply 
evidenced by the fact that the value of exports of 
breadstuffs and provisions, through Galveston and 
New Orleans, for the eleven months of the present 
fiscal year, increased more than $14,000,000, while At- 
lantic ports recorded-a decrease of over $8,000,000. The 
forward . strides made in the New Orleans export 
trade are particularly noteworthy. For the period 
above mentioned, more corn and wheat was shipped 
from New Orleans alone than from New York. 
All this furnishes food for reflection and bears 
striking testimony to the growing independence of 
the commercial and agricultural West. For the peo- 
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ple of the Mississippi 
are the natural and most convenient outlets to for- 


Valley, the Gulf ports 
eign markets. There is no cogent reason why agri- 
cultural and other products should be shipped to 
New York or other Atlantic ports, when New Orleans, 
Galveston and Mobile are so near and accessible at 
considerably less cost. The railroad lines touching 
Gulf ports have for some time been doing their ut- 
most to divert traffic from Eastern roads, and, as may 
be inferred from figures above given, with signal 
success. At present, rates to the Gulf are very 
low, compared with those obtaining on traffic going 
East. 

On the Atlantic coast, Portland, Me., Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
have entered into vigorous competition with New 
York, and, to some extent, been favored therein by 
a few of the Eastern trunk lines. The New York 
Journal of Commerce asserts that the matter has be- 
come substantially a question of railroad competi- 
tion; that Boston is now given the same rates as New 
York. It also intimates that the whole trunk line 
combination has to struggle with the routes through 
Canada, in addition to those down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf. 

The report that two steamship lines have found 
themselves under the necessity to curtail their dis- 
patch of freight vessels from New York from two 
sailings to one, and that another line contemplates 
withdrawing from trade altogether, seems to have 
still further intensified the spirit of disquietude which 
now pervades New York’s shipping community. The 
apparently difficult position in which Morgan’s ocean 
shipping combine now finds itself is due, in a large 
degree, to this increasing tendency to favor traffic 
to ports other than New York. Differentials are 
allowed to Atlantic points southward, and the Can- 
ada lines have decided to work independently and to 
favor their own ports. 

The paper above quoted believes that the 
of peril is the failure of New York to utilize its 
one great advantage of water communication from 
the lakes, which, properly developed, would outweigh 
every other consideration and bring the railroads 
themselves to better terms. There has been enor- 
mous improvement and great reduction of cost every- 
where except on the line of the Erie Canal. Ocean 
freight rates have been reduced in recent years, and 
it needs only the maintenance of a large volume of 
business to insure a lower cost of transportation from 
New York to Liverpool than from any other port 
on our entire coast. It is the inland cost that puts 
a handicap on the traffic (to New York). The 
increase in volume and the lowering of rates has 
been much greater wherever there is water commun- 
ication than where railroad development is relied 
upon.” The full significance of these remarks will 
be grasped when it is remembered that it was the 
Erie Canai which originally laid the foundation for 
New York’s commercial supremacy and phenomenal 
increase in population. By letting this once so im- 
portant waterway fall into a state of decay and im- 
potence the State of New York only plays into the 
hands of ports of other States and permits the spring- 
ing up of conditions which preclude an increase in 
traffic and a consequential lowering of freight-rates. 

To use judicial language, the point is well taken. 
It is only by improving its inland waterways that 
New York can hope to retain its predominant po- 
sition. As has been graphically demonstrated in Eng- 
land, France and Germany, the improvement of 
rivers and the construction of an efficient system of 
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‘source 


' canals inevitably leads to growth in traffic and makes 


the existence of such an economic evil as the mo- 
nopolizing of freight rates impossible. 
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In view of all this, it is obvious that (to speak 
from a Western standpoint) the vital economic inter- 
ests of the Mississippi Valley demand river improve- 
ment and canal construction on a large and scientifi- 
cally modern scale. The great Western rivers lend 
themselves admirably to the carrying out of such 
plans. Direct water transportation from Chicago, via 
St. Louis, to the Gulf would result in a tremendous 
expansion in freight business and, in the end, benefit 
the railroads just as much as the producer and ship- 
per, and increase the export trade of Gulf ports, 
not five or ten, but a hundred fold. 


obs cbs ds Ls 
BLUE THORN OF KASHGAR 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


Wroxeter leaned to one side, the better to ob- 

serve her husband across the narrow circle of 
damask where the trio sat at dinner. A scarlet lamp 
beamed dully over the table, and in its light Mrs. 
Wroxeter’s attitude revealed a curving line of perfect 
beauty between her neck and shoulders. Ellis Drake 
thought he had been surfeited by the girl's perfec- 
tions, but he noted the line with shameless eagerness. 
“What in the world has happened, David?” said 


S TARTLED by his word of annoyance, Madelon 


she. 
“A sharp corner in the rim of the claret glass, 


dear.” Wroxeter pressed a serviette to his mouth. “I 
nicked my clumsy lip. You have allowed our table- 
ware to suffer during my absence from civilization. 
‘He who leaves his home unlocked will find his wine 
running, his dishes broke, his women—’ It is an 
Arabian proverb of great wisdom. I shan’t finish 
ag 

Drake laughed, readily, but Mrs. Wroxeter’s eye- 
brows drew together in a charming frown. 

“Hélas! ever your Arabians!” she sighed, in her 
pretty French-English. 

“Jealousy, you see, David,” commented Drake, 
smiling. 

Wroxeter nodded, and adjusted his spectacles. 
Newspaper artists found the famous explorer a poor 
subject. He was a slight, dark man, with a sparse 
and grizzled beard. Only at the third or fourth 
glance might one catch the wiry energy in his grave 
face. 

“Anything so unpleasant as jealousy is out of 
place here, Madelon,” he said, sententiously. “Is it 
not the night of my home-coming to New York, and 
to my beautiful young wife, and to my trusted friend? 
That is an occasion, I fancy. I pledge you. He raised 
his glass, but set it down untasted. “My lips smart like 
fire. In Turkestan one might be poisoned so.” 

Drake was courteously interested. 

“Oh, a cup with a barb to prick your tongue is a 
familiar trick,’ went on Wroxeter. “The blue thorn 
of Kashgar would have done my business here, swift- 
ly and certainly. In a minute I’d be twisting and 
burning on the carpet. I saw a man die of the blue 
thorn at Fort Yaryn. When he was dead, he was 
like a black, swollen hoop; he —” 

“David!” Mrs. Wroxeter shuddered, appealingly. 

“No, it is not a nice anecdote,” he admitted. 
“Quebec pleased you last autumn, did it not, Ellis? 
Madelon tells me that you were there while she was 
revisiting Madame, her mother. Now, the tobacco, 
Mifflin.” 

Cigars were offered by the old butler, gray in 
his master’s service, and over the boxes Drake hes- 
itated silently before replying. To his relief, how- 
ever, Mrs. Wroxeter took up the conversation. 

Drake leaned back in his chair, amused at her in- 
genuousness. Apparently, she was as naive as if she 








were ignorant of the passion in the heart of her hus- 
band’s friend, as if Drake had not sent her that mad 
letter a few days since, in which his love had broken 
the bonds of his calculating discretion for the first 
and only time. His note was in no way acknow]- 
edged, neither was it reproved. To-night, her man- 
ner convinced Drake that he must win. 

“Let us go to the library,” said Wroxeter, rising. 

“But surely an intruder—at this reunion—” pro- 
tested Drake. 

“Not a bit of it!” Wroxeter slipped one brown 
hand within Drake’s elbow, and laid the other on his 
wife’s exquisite shoulder. “The library, by al! 
means.” 

The room had once been a studio; two years ago, 
it was full of left-over artists’ trappery when Wrox- 
eter brought to the house the wife whom he had 
taken, in his middle age, from the Canadian convent 
school. Here, among the pictures, Drake had met 
her—herself, he thought, the very picture of a grow- 
ing flower. 

Wroxeter turned out the gay canvases and made 
the cavernous apartment as somber as a vault. Dusky 
tapestries shrouded the walls, and throttled the win- 
dows. Among them peered the mounted heads of 
monstrous beasts; a hideous idol brooded malevolent- 
ly in one corner; in another grinned the effigy of an 
ancient Chinese executioner in his red-and-yellow ar- 
mor. Ranged above the low bookcases, gleamed the 
celebrated Wroxeter fighting knives. The collection 
was reputed priceless—poniard, creese and yataghan, 
assagai and dirk, bowie, claymore and machette. The 
single green-shaded lamp glimmered on an enormous 
table, littered with charts and documents. In front 
of the blinking coals in the grate, a divan was covered 
with lustrous bearskin. Drake sat beside Madelon 
Wroxeter leaned idly against the repulsive figurehead 
of an African war-canoe, flanking the fireplace. 

To Drake, the sight of the girl’s tender beauty in 
this room was always a fantasy of the incongruous. 
And typical of her incongruous marriage? The com- 
parison occurred to Drake’s mind as he bent forward 
and warmed his hands thoughtfully over Wroxeter’s 
hearthstone. 

In the meantime, Madelon had insisted that David 
must be made to tell of all his wanderings. -Wroxeter 
was a graceless talker with neither humor nor imag- 
ination. When there was a logical halt in the narra- 
tive, Drake rose to go. 

“Incidentally, my pet collection has been favored.” 
The traveler indicated an oblong. packet:on the table. 
“There is a rarity, I believe; sent me by a border 
chieftain in Aksu. I haven’t opened: it yet.” 

Drake remained while Wroxeter unwound the 
wrappings, pungent with the mysterious aroma of the 
Orient. A broad dagger was disclosed. The blade 
was clouded with a gossamer device of curling drag- 
ons, and the heavy hilt was carved ivory, yellowed 
by age. Madelon touched the metal with a venture- 
some finger. 

“What is it called?” she asked. 

Wroxeter caressed the hilt in his palm. “The 
name can’t be translated politely,” he ‘said. “ ‘Love 
knife,’ perhaps will serve.”. 

“Love knife?” repeated Madelon, wide-eyed. 

“Yes. They come usually in pairs, like duelling 
One you give to your adversary, and with 


pistols. 
the: other—” 
“An affectionate title. for such a weapon,” said 
Drake, preparing to roll a cigarette. ‘Love’ seems 
hardly appropriate.” peer set By ae ‘ 
“Why not? In Turkestan, the duello-is rare, 
except when. two .men .love the: same- woman. A sat- 


” 





eh 


isfactory blow, like this 
Drake looked up from the trembling. cigarette 
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SRO NS, Ch 
T i Waist 


$17.50 Pongee Suits, 
$20.00 Foulard Suits, 


$25.00 Taffeta Suits, 


Silk Coats, 


FS 
>: $23.75 Pongee Silk Coats, $40.00 Black Silk Coats, 
; | if 4 Reduced to $17.50 Reduced to $27.50 
i $27.50 Pongee Silk Coats, $50.00 Black Etamine Coats, 
fae LU ] S Reduced to $18.75 Reduced to $35.00 
Y d4 $33.75 Pongee Silk Coats, $40.00 Black Etamine Coats, 
Reduced to $22.75 Reduced to $27.50 


EARING SALE 
BARGAINS 


Reduced to $10.00 
Reduced to $12.95 


Reduced to $15.00 


Silk Jackets—$15.00 Pongee 
Reduced to $11.75 


$18.75 Pongee Silk Coats, 
Reduced to $12.95 


$30:00 White Coats, 
Reduced to $20.00 


$35.00 White Coats, 
Reduced to $25.00 


$50.00 White Coats, 
Reduced to $35.00 


$45.00 Black Silk Coats, 
Reduced to $35.00 


$35.00 Black Silk Coats, 
Reduced to $25.00 
































=—== B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 











paper. The dagger was on the floor, and Wroxeter, 
smiling uncertainly, was gripping the ball of his 
thumb with his other hand. 

“I'm in the line of accidents this evening,” he said ; 
“scratched myself again, somehow.” 

“On this, David?” Madelon picked up the knife, 
and carried it to the lamp. “Oh, the villainy!” she 
gasped. 

The men crossed to the table where she had 
dropped the weapon. From the upper end of the hil? 
now protruded a needle, less than an inch long, bluish 
in tint. With a smothered oath, the explorer re- 
treated into the shadow. 

“What's that point there?” blurted Drake, breath- 
lessly. “What is it?—that point. Not the—the—?” 

“The blue Kashgar thorn. Damnation, yes!” 

His wife and his friend sought Wroxeter’s coun- 
tenance, inscrutable in the darkness. For an instant, 
the three were statues. The pall of pallor on Made- 
lon’s cheeks was like snow on roses. “Ciel! it fright- 
ens me!” she murmured. 

“Don’t be concerned, child,” said Wroxeter, but 
with the faintest quiver of an alarm. “To draw out 
any poison there, is simple.” And he put his hand 
to his mouth. 

Drake caught his forearm. “Remember the brok- 
en wine-glass—the skin is cut.” 

“By God that’s so! Thank you, Ellis.” Wrox- 
eter’s mechanical laugh grated, and he took a fresh 
grip on his wrist. “The devil is in the mess. I won- 
der—well, I must ask your help, my friend.” He 
laughed again, more softly than before. 

In Drake’s fingers, the futile tissue-paper still flut- 
tered, as he folded and refolded it, corner to corner. 
\Vroxeter wrinkled his forehead, perplexed. 

“I must ask your help, Ellis,” he echoed. 

“My part is to help—mine!” cried Madelon, 
springing forward. 

“We cannot well allow you to risk it can we, 
Drake? Come, make haste!” 

Drake tried hard to reason; his brain simmered, 
uncontrollably. He moistened his dry lips, and shift- 
ed his gaze to the leering image in the corner, missing 
the dawn of horror and amazement on the white face 


of Madelon. 
“We must send for a doctor,” saié Drake, thickly, 


as if to the idol. “Of course, there is no danger, 


David. This is New York—not an Asian desert.” 
“Ah, yes,” rejoined Wroxeter, in a voice of silk. 
“A stray savage in the desert would suck this wound, 


” 





unless 

Drake made a vague gesture of protest. 

“Unless,” pursued the other, “he wished to make 
a widow. Madelon, | beg—’ for his wife was on her 
knees, fighting her sobs bravely, reaching for his hand, 
Wroxeter held it aloft. 

“Your admirable caution suggests a doctor, Drake,” 
said he. “Averill is clever, and close by. If you 
will be so kind.” 

“IT don’t want you to think I—” stammered Drake. 





“T want you to know 

“IT do. Time presses.” 

Moving stiffty after the fashion of an automaton, 
the younger man hurried to the telephone in the hall. 
Averill promised speed, and Drake clicked the receiv- 
er in its place, turning slowly on his heel. His glance 
fell on the closed door of the library, and hung there, 
singularly fascinated. From minute to minute, the 
grim, black panels became potential, tragic, terrible. 
He fumbled at the knob, and reeled once, drunkenly. 
Watching the sinister door, he sidled to the stair- 
head, and called for Mifflin. There was no response, 
but the sound of his own speech ‘nerved him; he re- 
entered the library. Wroxeter stood on the hearth- 
rug with arms folded, facing the entrance. 

“You did not hurry, Ellis,” he complained. 

Drake leaned heavily against the table. Wrox- 
eter broke into a queer chuckle, and darted to the 
lamp, thrusting his hand under its rays. 

“Behold!” he said. “I find that I have not been 
injured. Do you see? I made a mistake. The thorn 
didn’t bite me in the least. Do you see? Eh?” 

“You are not hurt? You are not—?” Drake 
straightened himself and brought his fist down on 
the desk. “Then, what was all this precious non- 
sense?” he demanded sullenly; “a joke?” He pulled 
up his shoulders. “Your humor is delicate.” 

“Well, that is as it may be,” retorted Wroxeter. 
“My humor is my own. So, if you will allow the 
conceit, is my wife. Madelon!” 

“She advanced out of the gloom into the ring of 
light. Drake could not meet her blazing eyes. 

“You have the base and evil heart of a coward,” 


said she. 


“A coward!” Drake's shrill voice belied his de- 
fiant swagger. “Oh, you mean David’s tomfoolery 
with the dagger? Have you only now seen the trick? 
Somewhat stupid and crude, but—” 

“IT mean that—and this!” She flung a letter at 
his feet. 

“Well, there it is for you, Ellis Drake,” Wroxeter 
drawled. “Mifflin intercepted the sweet composition, 
and gave it to me unopened. He is a faithful soul, 
with some knowledge of men and women. I have 
just read the letter to Madelon. She and I know you 
now for the first time. ‘The little episode of my pre- 
arranged poison was an effective prelude to our know!l- 
edge, as the event proves. And what do you say?” 

“I say that you choose to insult me in your own 
house,” Drake snarled. 

“That is soon remedied,” laughed Wroxeter, dryly. 
“I hear the bell of the street door. It is Averill, | 
dare say, who possibly will be glad to drive you 
home. Before we terminate our acquaintance, Drake, 
do me this last service—pray make my apologies to 
the doctor. Shall I ring for my butler to escort you 
to the carriage? No? Perhaps you are right. You 
have always been considerate, my dear friend.” 

From the July Smart Set. 
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ON THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 


T chanceth once to every soul, 
Within a narrow hour of doubt and dole, 


Upon Life’s Bridge of Sighs to stand, 


A palace and a prison on each hand. 


O, palace of the rose-heart’s hue! 
How like a flower the warm light falls from you! 


O, prison with the hollow eyes! 
3eneath your stony stare no flowers arise! 


O, palace of the rose-sweet sin! 
How safe is the heart that does not enter in! 


O, blessed prison-walls! how true 
The freedom of the soul that chooses you! 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address for a year on voorias of 50 cents. Sin- 
le copies, Scents. Address, Low H. Daniels, 
Soupeel al Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
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Book on TEXAS—Free. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A volume of’ verse of unquestionable 
merit is “Young Ivy on Old Walls,’”’ by 
H. Arthur Poweil. The stamp of an in- 
trospective mind is upon most of this col- 
lection of poems. Some of the lines are 
surcharged with rare poignancy of feel- 
ing and charming delicacy of fancy. 
Withal, we detect the realism of this 
iconoclastic age. Richard G. Badger, The 
Gorham Press, Boston. 

ob 

A story possessive of some merit, is 
"The Victim’s Triumph,’ by Josephine 
Zeman. It is, as the title-page informs 
us, to be regarded as a “panorama of 
modern society.’’ It is written in a ner- 
vous, incisive style that is not without 
some traces of distinction. There is an 
indisputable poverty of thought-material 
in this story, yet the book is interesting 
in a way, and will, no doubt, be so found 
by the average reader of fiction. In the 
preface, we are told that the authoress 
has ‘“‘dealt with incidents and occur- 
rences that have come under her obser- 
vation, in as short, concise and realistic 
a manner as_ possible.’”’ There is an 
abundance of heart-interest in this nar- 
rative, the central figures of which are 
a Russian nobleman, his supposed sis- 
ter, an English Lord, and ‘Fanny 
Chase,’’ who represents in dashing, sym- 
pathetic fashion, the New Woman. Some 
of the complications are of an almost 
sensational character. The book is hand- 
somely bound and illustrated. G. W. 
Dillingham Co., New York. Price, cloth, 


$1.25. Qe 

“The Color of His Soul,’’ by Zoe An- 
derson Norris, is a vividly written social 
sketch of considerable heart-interest and 
some clever character delineation. lt 
gives the talented young authoress op- 
portunity to display her versatility and 
to indulge in ironical reflections upon life 
in the regions which, as she says, in her 
prefatory notes, lies ‘‘between Altruria 
and Bohemia.”’ It is an unqualifiedly 
meritorious story that she has given us. 
It sets one to thinking and feeling and 
dreaming things that lie close to the 
heart of all to whom it appears, at 
times, as if they had been damned into 
this world. The little volume is exquis- 
itely bound. R. F. Fenno & Co., New 
York. 


The latest ot the classical series pub- 
lished by John Lane, New York, is An- 
thony Trollope’s ‘‘Framley Parsonage.”’ 
At this late day, it is not necessary to 
point out the undoubted merits of this 
story, in which the literary skill of the 
well-known author is so clearly reflect- 
ed. No one can read the ‘“Framley Par- 
sonage’’ without enjoying and profiting 
by it. The series now in course of pub- 
lication by John Lane should not be 
overlooked by lovers of good literature. 

eb 

Henry Louis Mencken is the author of 
a little brochure of poetic effusions, en- 
titled ‘‘Ventures into Verse.’ In glanc- 
ing over the pages, one must compliment 
the author on the fine artistic judgment 
he displayed in placing the stigma of 
“‘Ventures’’ upon his verses. For ‘‘ven- 
tures’’ they truly are. Yet, one cannot 
deny them a well-defined natural verve 
and an occasional dallying with matters 
of sentiment and passion that is not al- 
together commonplace. Marshall, Beeck 
& Gordon, Telegram Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


ab ab ob 
We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


ob cb 
TONICS 


A man to whom illness was chronic 
When told that he needed a tonic 
Said, “‘Oh, Doctor, dear, 
Won't you please make it beer?” 
“No, no,” said the Doc, “‘That’s Teu- 
tonic.”’ 


Sheffield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line ot this beautiful ware that will be found 


any where. 
HH HH 


Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 








Jhe Mirror's 


Jravel and Resort Bureau 


ab ob ob oe 


HE Mirror receives so many requests for infor- 
T mation about Health and Pleasure Resorts that 
we have collected much valuable data on the subject. 
Anticipating a greater demand than ever for such 
information this season, we have completed our files 
and now offer a splendidly equipped Traver AND 
Resort Bureau. 
This we place at the disposal of the readers of the 
Mirror. Authoritative information will be furnished 


by mail on application. 
AppREss 
TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU, 


Tre Mirror, St. Louis. 
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For Ladies String Quintette evenings 
and Gentlemen. Music Director H. Wallace. 


Colonial Cafe w=" 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. D. 1475—Lindell 109. 


(formerly of Planters Hotel.) Saint Louis. 
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“The Nation’s pleasure ground and Sanitarium.” 





| THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The lakes and streams in the Adirondack 
Mountains are full of fish; the woods are inviting, 
the air is filled with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region once, you will 
go there again. An answer to almost any question 
in regard to the Adirondacks will be found in No. 
20 of the ‘“Four-Track Series,’ “‘The Adiron- 
dacks and How to reach them;”’ issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















A NEW VOLUME IN THE VEST POCKET SERIES 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
NATURE THOUGHTS 











SELECTED BY 
THOMAS COKE WATKINS 





Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper of 
special size, made to order for this series 
only, with type set in old style 8-point 
Roman (2% x 5% page), and Chiswick orna- 
ments and original cover designs, these five 
volumes are simply without parallel in 
American publishing. 





THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 
I, FITZGERALD’S RUBAIYAT. 
Il. SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
III. SWINBURNE’s LAUS VENERIs. 

IV, Ais TRIPLEX AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
V. NATURE’S THOUGHTS FROM 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, 

Blue Paper Wrappers . . . 


Limp Cloth ‘ a a eee 40 Net 
Flexible Leather, GiltTop . . . .75 Net 
Japan Vellum Edition .. . 1.00 Net 


Each Volume is in Separate Slide Case. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE 
MOSHER BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND MAINE. 
































THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 


**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Js it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.”’ 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hneary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Lous. 





Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 








THE DRESSING-SACK WOMAN 


Nothing is done in a dressing sack 
which cannot be done equally well in 
a shirt waist, and there is as much free- 
dom in a walking skirt as in a petticoat, 
though the dressing sack lady who wears 
her petticoat as an outer garment would 
indignantly deny the fact. At some in- 
definite stage of the habit the skirt re- 
tires in favor of the petticoat, and the 
resourceful young woman who wore a 
black sateen petticoat with her shirt 
waist all through a five-day trip on a 
lake steamer because she ‘‘didn’t want to 
spoil her good skirt,’’ was doubtless a 
slave to the dressing sack habit when 
she was at home. 

There may be some subtle use for 
clothes, the knowledge of which is reli- 
giously kept from the many, but on the 
surface of things it would seem that 
they were made to wear, and if they 
soil too easily, houses might be kept 
cleaner, at the expense of shopping, 
matinees and women’s clubs. 

People are said to have their prototypes 
in the animal world, and there is more 
than an ordinary likeness between the 
uncorseted, dressing sack lady and the 
equally comfortable jelly fish that remains 
upon the beach when the tide goes out. 
As to the prevalence of the habit, con- 
sult the ice man, the grocery boy or the 
itinerant who haunts back doors in the 
morning. Ask the postman whether the 
red-haired slattern in the pink dressing 
sack is mistress or maid. Ten to one 
it isn’t the maid, since working for a 
living engenders a mighty self-respect.— 


The Pilgrim. 
eb hb 
NO RACE SUICIDE 


“This pass is for yourself and family, 
I see,’’ said the conductor. -‘Where is 
the family?’’ 

‘“‘Here they are,’’ replied the passenger, 
who had presented the document. 

“All the people in this end of the car?’’ 

“Pretty near it, I guess. There are six- 
teen of us.” 

“Do you want to make me believe this 
is all your family?” 

“No, sir; this isn’t quite all of the 
family. One couldn’t come.” 

“But, great Scott-——”’ 

“IT knew you wouldn’t believe it, sir,’ 
interrupted the passenger, ‘and I 
brought the family Bible along. Here is 
the register, you see. I’m John Henry, 
the father. This is Mary Jane, my wife. 
That’s Caroline, the next one is Benja- 
min, the one in the next seat is——’”’ 

“Look here. Have you any evidence 
to show——’”’ 

“Yes, sir, I didn’t forget that, either. 
Here are affidavits from the county 
judge and two of my neighbors to prove 
that all these are our children.” 

The conductor took the documents and 
glanced them over. 

“After you’ve read them,’’ pursued the 
father, producing a printed slip, ‘‘will 
you kindly look at this?’’ 

“What is it?’’ 

“It’s President Roosevelt’s speech on 
race sui——”’ 

At this point the conductor wilted.— 
Cheago Tribune. 


ob ee ob 
KENTUCKY PHILOSOPHY 


Man born of woman is of few days and 
full of bullets. 

Never put off until to-morrow the feud 
you can start to-day. 

A gun in the hand is worth two in the 
hip pockets. 

Dead men guard no jails. 

A poor feud is better than none. 

To shoot is human; to forgive, a crime. 

Order is heaven’s first flaw. 

God gave us bushes that there might 
be ambushes.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
ch 2 
Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 

streets. 
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ESAPEAKE 
& C)HIO Ry. 


$27.00 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 


W ashington, D. C., New York City and 
Fall River Line. All rail $1.00 more. 


Lv. St. Louis—Big Four Route. 

Ar. Cincinnati ** “ ig 

Lv. Cincinnati—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Ar. Washington = a 
Lv. Washington—Pennsylvania Ry. 

Ar. New York Y %5 

Lv. New York—Fall River Line 

Ar. FallRiver “ “ “ 

Lv. Fall River—N, Y., N, H. & H, R. R. 
Ar. Boston si = 


RETURN SAME ROUTE. 


Through Sleepers, Dining Cars and Observation 
Cars. The grandest scenery East of the Rockies. 
Berths on trains and ships reserved in advance. 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Niagara Falls. 
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LIBERAL STOP-OVERS at White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, Washington, Baltimore+ 
E. B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent, C. & O. Ry. 
BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Cor. Broadway and Chestnut St. 
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OCEAN TRIPS 
$33.50 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
W ashington, Baltimore and Ocean Steamer, 
including Meals and State Room Berth 


on Steamer both going and returning. 
3 days on ship each way. 


$34.50 
ST.LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA ; 

Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, and Ocean 
Steamer to New York City. Fall River Line to 
Boston, including Meals and State Room Berth 
between Norfolk and New York both wavs. 


2 days on ship each way. 


ALL OF THE TICKETS to Boston and return 
mentioned here will be ssld good going July Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th and Sth, and will be good to leave Boston 
returning not earlier than July 8th, nor later than 

uly 12th, but the return limit can be extended to 
ptember Ist. 

YOU CAN GO to Boston by any railroad you 
wish and return by any other one using the Big Four 
Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. one way, this 
will cost more than to go and come the same route, 
but we can name you a rate for any trip you decide 
on. 


Ed 
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Columbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 


up-to-date Graphophone. 


THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


sous $15, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Buy the new 






Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 





Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND “™“ZE PARIS 1900) 








Are You a Member of the 
Civic Improvement League? 


The Civic Improvement League is helping to make St. Louis a 


better place in which to live. 


Are you? 


It is creating a public sentiment in favor of better administration of 
municipal affairs without in any way invading the domain of politics. 
Are you in sympathy with the movement ? 

Any resident of St. Louis is eligible to membership in the League. 
If you want full information as to how to become identified with the 
movement, fill out the following blank and send it to the office of the 
Secretary, 605 Colonial Trust Building. 


ADDRESS........... 


EARL LAYMAN, 
Secretary. 
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GEORGE B. LEIGHTON. 
President. 


(Cut this out.) 
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A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


In his volume, “‘Business and Love,”’ 
based on his observations during his re- 
cent visit to the United States, Hughes 
le toux scathingly criticises American 
social life and institutions. He wholly 
disapproves of college study for the 
American girl, and still more emphatic- 
ally of female teachers for boys. He 
says: ‘‘Men should no more learn to think 
as women do, than women should mold 
their thoughts and their natures after 
the pattern of the masculine tempera- 
ment.’’ The sort of woman which the 
colleges turn out here he dubs the ‘“‘third 
sex,’’ and he includes in this category 
the ‘‘American business woman,’’ for 
whom he has a special dread. He des- 
cants on the frequency of American un- 
happy marriages, and says: ‘‘Almost al- 
ways it is the woman who is responsible 
for the bankruptcy,’’ and he declares 
that ‘‘for the majority of young girls 
in the United States, learning has great- 
er power of attraction than love.”” He 
thinks that co-education is largely re- 
sponsible for ill-fitted matches and for 
the disillusionment that follows. About 
ihe American girl, he says: ‘‘The absolute 
joy she brings into the family simply be- 
eause she has taken the trouble to be 
born is keener in Am2rica than anywhere 
else in the world.’’ Then he describes 
how she is spoiled by everybody, how 
no duties, only privileges, are imposed 
upon her, how she becomes utterly sel- 
fish and never loves, but only graciously 
permits others to love her. ‘‘This worship 
of self, raised to the standard of a moral 
principle, is the outcome of the absolute 
independence wherein the American girl 
is brought up in her family.’’ Le Roux 
considers the circumstances surrounding 
the society debut of our girls shameful 
and in wretched taste. He says: ‘‘The 
American girl, face to face with her con- 
science, does not recognize any very 
pressing duty except to herself.’’ He 
thinks, however, she is better educated 
and the intellectual superior of the 
American man, owing to longer intellec- 
.tual training and to favoring outward 
circumstances, and thinks this deplora- 
ble for the whole country. He discusses 
at length her disinclination to marry, 
and draws very far-reaching conclu- 
sions. He says: “Is motherhood a bond- 
age or a joy for woman? Does: the in- 
dividual owe more to society or to him- 
self? History answers: To society. The 
third sex answers: To one’s self.’’ 


American cooking, Le Roux considers 
“very bad, unpalatable, and unwhole- 
some,’’ and one-half responsible for the 
“general nervous exhaustion of the 
American race.’’ He deems all American 
husbands henpecked and worried out of 
their boots. He amusingly satirizes the 
first of his hostesses ‘‘on Fifth Avenue, 
near Central Park.’’ He makes her say 
of her husband, while the guests are ar- 
riving and he is making cocktails for 
them: ‘He is so good! but he is so over- 
worked. He says he is killing himself, 
and I believe he is right.’’ Somebody 
remarks: ‘“‘Can’t you urge him to take a 
rest?’’ The hostess looks scandalized at 
such an insinuation, but she merely says: 
“‘How can I stop him! He is so success- 
ful..’”” Women’s clubs, of course, find no 
favor in Le Roux’s eyes, and he remarks, 
“At the risk of being tabood, I affirm 
that in the United States and elsewhere 
I have found all feminine feelings to 
bear the stamp of fragility.’’” He goes 
somewhat extensively into the question 
of the increasing sterility of the Ameri- 
can woman, and says: ‘Such is the mor- 
al ruin to which is condemned any soci- 
ety wherein woman has usurped the 
place that belongs to man.’’ And he says 
Americans of the older stock are ‘‘de- 
luded as to the destiny of their race,” 
and that ‘‘all the great qualities handed 
down to us from the past are being 
wiped out mercilessly under the torrent 
of gold, the burden of feminine pride, 
and feminine female 
reporter he holds in special dread. and 
thinks she is a “‘blackmailer’’ if she has 
the chance. To the ‘‘Restless Woman” 


selfishness.’’ The 
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@ whole chapter. He says: 
“Wherever fate gives the weak a chance 
to rule, they take unfair advantage.’’ 
After fashioning Man in the United 
States to suit herself precisely, Woman 
is still unsatisfied, and does not like her 
handiwork. That is why she prefers for- 
eigners for husbands, they being ‘‘more 
romantic.’’ The men, too, Le Roux claims 
he found all discontented with théir 
wives and with the position of women 
here. But he is sure there will soon be 
a dreadful awakening for both, and an- 
other ‘‘great revolution’’ to set matters 
right, witht Man re-established the un- 
doubted master of Woman. 


ok ob 
WHERE HE CAME IN 


President Roosevelt, John Burroughs, 
John Muir, one or two statesmen and a 
couple of cowboys were sitting around a 
camp fire in the West swapping anec- 
dotes. Mr. Muir told of an encounter 
with a polar bear in the Arctic circle. 
Mr. Burroughs had had several exciting 
experiences. One of the statesmen had 
participated in a whale hunt. Both of 
the cowboys haa passed through strenu- 
ous moments. The President’s reminis- 
cences included an encounter with a 
mountain lion and a conflict with a 
grizzly. One of the statesmen in the 
party, a mar of much ability, vouchsafed 
no stories. ‘‘Come,’’ said the President, 
“tell us some or your experiences.’’ ‘Mr. 
President and friends,’’ replied the law- 
maker, ‘‘there are no thrilling natural 
history chapters in my career. Lions, 
Indians, bears and wild horses have 
never come across my path. In fact, I 
have never been astride a horse of any 
description in my life, but,’’ he added, 
solemnly, “I am simply out of sight in 


a hack.’’ 
ab ch 
REMINDED HIM OF HOME 


It was one of those early morning cars, 
with all of the passengers in a hurry 
and the conductor nervous. They were 
making good time until they struck a 
down town street with a wagon loaded 
with hay on the tracks. The motorman 
approached it cautiously, until the fen- 
der almost touched the rural team. Then 
silently he allowed his car to creep 
along behind the hay wagon. The pas- 
sengers began to get nervous during the 
first block; the second block found them 
mad, and the third block had them 
kicking. Still the motorman crept along, 
not so much as ringing his bell. Finally 
the conductor went to the front platform 
and exclaimed: 

“Say, why don’t you ring your bell and 
get the hay wagon out of the way?” 

“T just can’t do it,’’ answered the mo- 
torman: “it reminds me so much of 
home.’’—New York Journal. 


AN EDITORIAL TRICK 


A certain weekly wakes up its delin- 
quents in this lively fashion: “It is said 
that a man who squeezes a dollar nev- 
er squeezes his wife. A glance at our 
subscription books leads us to believe 
that many women in this section are 
not having their ribs cracked. Come in 
and settle and show that all’s right at 
home.’’—Argonaut. 

ode obo oe 


DISCOURAGING 
It is a pity that with all this search 
for a higher life, and this delving into 
the innermost depths of things, the wo- 
men have never come across a simpler 
and surer way of keeping skirt and shirt 
waist together in the back.—Atchison 


Globe. 
eb ab 
THE WIND-UP 


Mrs. Bingo—‘‘Oh, dear, do you think 
that death ends all?’ Bingo—‘‘All but 
the estate. The lawyers end that.’— 
Judge. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. .* Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 


Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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SOCIETY 


An engagement of note soon to be 
announced will be that of Mr. Houston 
T, Force and Miss Tichenor, daughter 
of Mrs. E. Tichenor, of Benton Station. 
Mr. Force is a society widower of two 
years’ standing. 

Quite interesting to St. Louisans was 
the marriage of Macklyn Arbuckle and 
Miss Elizabeth Sheldon Carlisle, of Wad- 
dington, N. Y. Miss Carlisle is the 
daughter of the late Samuel Sheldon 
Fitch-Carlisle, one of the pioneers of 
Vermont. Mr. Arbuckle will not forsake 
the stage in consequence of his mar- 
riage, but will star in a play to be 
written for him by George Ade, next 
season. 

A charming house party at Selma Hall, 
now the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Kavanaugh, brought  to- 
gether a distinguished coterie of guests, 
among whom were Judge and Mrs. Wal- 
ter B. Douglas, Mr. Will Chauvenet, 
Miss Wickersham, of London, who spent 
several months in St. Louis last winter. 
and Miss Pangbourne, of Baltimore, who 
was the belle of the diplomatic recep- 
tion given at the St. Louis ‘Club on Ded- 
ication night, which she attended with 
Governor Smith’s party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lucas had for 
their house guests on the Fourth, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. C. Lucas and Miss 
Francine Lucas. 

The Glen Echo Club’s Fourth of July 








BEFORE STARTING ON YOUR VACATION 


there are many little things that should 
be attended to. The finishing touches, 
so to speak. Inexpensive, effective 
and very necessary. 
Real Tortoise-Shell and Italian Shell 
Hair Pins and Combs, mounted and 
plain. 
Leather and Pique Belts. 
Chamois, secret, Jewel-Bags and 
Pockets. 
Indestructible Dressing-Pins, Pearl, 
Coral, Turquoise and Black, one 
dozen on card. ........52.-2+- BC 
Brooches, Stick Pins, Cuff Pins and 
Necklaces. Waist Sets in Sterling 
Silver and Pearl. Toilet articles of all 
kinds, embracing French Stag, real 
Ebony and Sterling Silver. Card 
Cases, Wrist Bags and Automobile 
Bags. 
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THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 


‘PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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guests were Mr. Lewis Tune and his 
brother, Mr. Will Tune, of Texas, Mr. 

Charles Bunting, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Luyties, Mr. and Mrs. Max Orthwein, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Knight, Capt. and 
Mrs. George S. McGrew and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward B. Beach. 

The Gratiot Beach St. Louis contin- 
gent will soon be full. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker Evans have a cottage there 
this season, during which Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Crane will be their guests. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Leftwich and 
family will first go to Chicago for a 
fortnight, and afterward to Gratiot 
Beach, which is not far from Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Warren Brown 
have decided on Michigan as a summer 
resort and bought a cottage at Roaring 
Brook, near Wequetonsing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blow, with Miss 
Eugenia Miltenberger, will leave shortly 
for California, to spend the summer in 
travel. 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Orthwein and 
family will occupy their cottage at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, for which resort they 
will depart next week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Rumsey will sum- 
mer at their cottage, Siasconset, at 
Nantucket. They will be accompanied by 
their daughters, Misses Elma &nd Queen 
Rumsey. 

Misses Ruth and Louie Spencer, daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Corwin H. Spen- 
cer, will travel in Europe with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Allison and Miss Allison. 
Mr. Harlow B. Spencer will accompany 
his sisters to New York next week 
and put them aboard their steamer. 

Mrs. George Tansey, accompanied by 
Miss Grace Flanigan, were the guests 
of the Misses McGonigle, of Fort Leav- 
enworth, last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Goodbar are al- 
ready located in their cottage at Bass 
Rocks, Mass. The J. D. Bascomes have 
also selected this seclusive resort for 
their summer stay and will depart from 
St. Louis next week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dixon and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bissell Ware have taken the 
David R. Francis summer residence at 
Jamestown, R. I., for the season. They 
will go there the latter part of the 
week. 

Mrs. George Kimball, with her daugh- 


‘ter, Mrs. Walter Battle, and her grand- 


son, Mr. George Conant, will go to Mag- 
nolia Beach for the months of July and 
August. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Johnson and the 
Misses Katherine and Eugenia Johnson 
are at Belcour, Jamestown, a residence 
they have occupied for a number of sea- 
sons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ephron Catlin have with 
them at their Shoreby Hill cottage Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur B. Shepley, a recent 
bridal couple, who are still on their hon- 
eymoon. 

Other Shoreby Hill summer residents 
are Judge and Mrs. Alex Boarman, who 
have with them Mrs. Boarman’s mother, 
Mrs. George D. Capen; Mrs. Harry C. 
January, James Taussig, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William F. Niedringhaus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Kilpatrick and 
family sailed yesterday for Europe, where 
they will spend the summer in extended 
travel. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Pasmoré are 
now in New York, to which port Mr. 
Pasmore has just returned from abroad. 
They will go to Atlantic City for the 
summer. 

Mrs. L. A. Manewal and the Misses 
Manewal are at Cape May for the month 
of July. From there they will go to 
the New England resorts. 

Mrs. Mitchell Scott, Miss Elinore Scott 
and Mrs. E. L. Liggett are located at 
Poland Springs, one of the most charm- 
ing of the Maine resorts. 

Mrs. Joseph Traunmiller, of West Pine 
boulevard, surprised her husband with a 
“stag’’ dinner in honor of his birthday 
last Friday. The affair was so cleverly 
planned by the hostess that Mr. Traun- 
miller was not aware of the pleasure 
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in store for him until the guests were 
seated at the festive board. 

The mariage of Miss Eliza Pulliam 
Wherry and Mr. Robert Bruce Snow was 
quietly celebrated at the Wherry home, in 
Vandeventer place, Reverend J. Layton 
Mauze, pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian church, officiating. Mr. and Mrs. 
Snow left immediately after the cere- 
mony for the Colorado resorts and will 
not return to St. Louis till fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. George D. Markham 
with Mrs. McKittrick, Mrs. Markham’s 
mother, have gone to their summer home, 
at Bencliffe, at Dublin, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Blair and 
sons, Percy and Francis, left for their 
summer home on Lake George yesterday. 
They will not return till September. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Houser will leave 
next Monday for Wequetonsing, where 
they occupy ‘‘Cedarmere,’”’ one of the 
handsomest cottages at ‘‘Wequ.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Schulenburg 
will spend the summer in European travel 
and will embark from New York next 
week on the ‘‘Moltke.”’ 

The Sylvester Judges are already lo- 
cated at Asbury Park, N. J., which 
is a favorite resort of many years’ stand- 
ing with them. 

Mrs. Moe Shoenberg left for Chicago 
Wednesday evening, and, with Col. I. 
H. Lesem and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Mau- 
rice B. Steele and family, leave on the 
10th of July for Lake Harbor, Mich., 
where Mrs. Lesem has a cottage, and 
will entertain her guests. Mr. Moe 
Shoenberg will join his wife later, and 
have decided not to go abroad this sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Sydney M. Shoenberg will return 
from his camping tour about the 25th 
of August. When last heard from, the 
guide had pitched their tents twenty 
miles from Badger ranch, Budford, Colo. 


ob ob ob 


She—‘“‘Is it really true that the blind 
can determine color by the sense of 
touch?” He—‘‘Sure. I once knew a blind 
man who was able to tell a red-hot 
stove by merely putting his finger on it.’’ 
This is an old story. But do you know 
that a blind man can also tell what 


After the theater, before the matinee 
er when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or me St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ae for the quiet elegance of its 
ntments, its superior cuisine 
service and refined patrenage. 





is a Swope shoe and what is not? The 
Swope shoe has no equal. It is sui gen- 
eris. It is best in fit, finish and dura- 
bility. It can be bought at Swope’s, 311 
N. Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ob o> ep 
GROWLS 


Old bachelors know a great deal about 
women. If they did not, they wouldn’t 
be old bachelors. 

Nobody knows why a woman, when 
she trips over a chair-rocker, always 
blames her husband for it as soon as 
he comes home. 

During courtship, he talks and she lis- 
tens. After marriage, the order is re- 
versed. or else they both talk, and the 
neighbors listen.—July Smart Set. 


ok oh ob 
ONE AND IT 


A woman once asked a little girl of five 
if she had any brothers. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the 
child, ‘I have three brothers.’”’ ‘“‘And how 
many sisters, my dear?’ asked the wo- 
man. “Just one sister, and I’m it,’’ re- 
plied the little girl-—-Fresno Mirror. 

ak ak ah 
FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT. 

Three furnished cottages to rent for the 
season at Pointe aux Barques Resort, an 
ideal family summering place on the 
coast of Lake Huron, in Michigan, 150 
miles from Detroit, and 8 miles from 
Saginaw. Cottages are fully furnished 
with exception of bed linen, etc., and 
rent for from $250.00 to $350.00 for the sea- 
son. For booklets of description and full 
information, write H. F. Moeller, G. P. 
A., Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, ‘Mich. 
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SUMMER SHOWS 


has the 
draws big 


The Delmar Garden ‘real 
thing’ this week in ‘1492.’’ It 
audierces, who are infinitely delighted 
with the clever impersonation work of 
Richard Harlow. It will be remembered 
that this talented actor was the original 
impersonator of ‘‘Queen Isabella,” when 
the play was first put on the stage, years 
ago. Taken all in all, the Delmar has 
an excellent show this week—just the 
sort of thing to please theater-goers in 
summer. ‘‘Hurly-Burly”’ will be the at- 
traction next week. 
ab 

Forest Park Highlands is doing a rush- 
ing business this week.. It is crowded to 
“the limit’? every evening. Some strik- 
ing novelties are on the bill. There is 
James J. Morton, the famous monolog- 
ist, who. in every sense of the word, 
“brings down the house’ at every per- 
formance. Burke’s musical dogs and the 
Marco Twins are coming in for a large 
share of the applause. Some rare treats 
are promised for next week. 

eh 

The famous Banda Rossa is giving con- 
eerts at the Suburban Garden, which are 
highly artistic and thoroughly enjoyable. 
Signor Sorentino is still the leader of this 
remarkable musical organization. The 
high-diving horses and the _ prismatic 
fountain continue to attract the interest 
of visitors. Than the Suburban there is 
no better place to spend a summer’s 
evening. 


At Koerner’s, the ‘‘Silver King”’ is hold- 
ing forth this week. The _ production 
pleases immensely. It is well staged 
and interpreted in a most capable fashion 
The play will continue all this week. It 
is of great popular interest. The South 
Side amusement resort is more than 
holding its own, and steadily gaining in 


popularity. 
ak bb 
RACING AT DELMAR 


its reputation 
where horses 


Delmar is keeping. up 
for being the race course 
show the most consistency in perform- 
ances. Not only has the per centage 
of winning favorites been large but the 
contending horses are almost invariably 
those which figure next to the legiti- 
mate first choice. 

Edgardo, who won the Independence 
handicap, the feature of last week’s card, 
figured as a keen contender in the race. 
So did Jack Young and Josie F. Lady 
Strathmore, who was made favorite bv 
the bookmakers, had no real claim toa 
that position on account of her doleful 


race a few days previously. The race 
was really an indication of consistent 
running on the part of the contenders. 


Jehane, Turney Brothers’ fast filly, is 
getting into fine form. This youngster 
was unlucky early in the vear and lost 
her first start at Delmar through care- 
lessness on the part of the boy. She 
won her race Saturday in easy fashion. 
George Bennett’s Forehand, who finished 
just behind her, is a promising young- 
ster and should prove an addition to the 
local two-year-old brigade. 

Jockey Shilling came down from Chi- 
cago in time to drop into one or two 
soft things in the way of mounts. He 
may be considered one of the best jock- 
eys at the track. Troxler has been 
doing good work and is probably the 
strongest finisher at the course. Dale’s 
work has not been particularly com- 
mendable. 

Racing is probably on a higher class 
at Delmar than at any previous meet- 
ing at the track. The long straightaways. 
due to the peculiar shape of the course, 
give every horse a chance to get up 
if he gets the worst of a break, and 
this may be a factor in the consistency 
of their running. 

On a circular track. horses given the 
worst of the start in a race started on 
one of the turns have to lose much 
ground in going around the field. The 
outer horse has to run many feet fur- 
ther on the curves than the horse next 
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if the field is well bunched, 
field goes around the 


turns without any 


to the. raik 
At Delmar, the 
high banked, sharp 
contender losing much ground. The out- 
side horse then has a chance to make 
up his ground on the straightaways. 

Racing for the next week promises 
a fairly good card. Saturday’s features 
should afford a good contest. 


ah oh ob 
BALLADE OF AN OLD SUNDIAL 


’Twas here at twilight, all alone, 
Some slim Elizabethan sped 

And sobbed upon your face of stone. 
With clinging creepers garlanded, 

And bowed her pretty, golden head, 
And prayed her blessed Lord recall 

The faithless lover who was fled, 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 


Here, when the second Charles was King, 
A score of drunken gallants bled, 
To win a little laughing thing 
Who wantoned with them all and wed 
My lord, the King himself, ’tis said, 
And ended in a bishop’s stall, 
Respectable and overfed, 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 
f 
And here, among the belles and beaux, 
Belinda and her Baron led 
The laughter, with the latest mot, 
Mocked at the newest marriage bed; 
Or tapped a jeweled box instead, 
And wondered if the funds would fall; 
Or wagered: that Queen Anne was dead; 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 


Envoi. 
Dial, how many tears were shed, 
Upon your carven capital? 
How many loves were numbered? 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ole le Qo 
ONE ON THE GROCER 


He walked into the grocery store with 
a slip of paper in his hand and the 
grocer at once produced his pencil and the 
order book for the boy’s mother was a 
good customer. 

“Good morning,’’ said the boy, whose 
curly head scarcely reached to the coun- 
ter. “I want three and a half pounds 
of sugar. It’s 6 cents a pound, ain’t it? 
And rice is 8? I want two and a quar- 
ter pounds of that. And a quarter pound 
of your seventy-cent tea and two and 
a fifth pounds of your thirty-five-cent 
coffee and three pints of milk. That’s 
8 cents a quart, ain’t it? And please 
give me the bill,’’ he ended breathless- 
ly, ‘‘for I have to get to school.’’ 

The grocer made out the bill. wonder- 
ing at the queerness of the order, and 
handed it to the boy, asking as he did 
so: 

“Did your mother send the money or 
does she want the goods charged?’’ 

The boy seized the bill and said with 
a sigh of satisfaction: 

“Ma didn’t send me at all. It’s my 
arithmetic lesson and I had to get it 
done somehow.’’ 

As he ran out the grocer opened the 
cigar case and handed out smokes to 
the men who were there. 

“It’s on me,’ he said. “Say, there’s 
more than one way to skin an eel, isn’t 


there?’ 
ak ae ab 
SELF-LIGHTING CIGARETTES 


The British Inventor says: ‘‘An idea 
that is often brought to us is that of a 
self-lighting cigarette. This is attained 
by attaching to the end of a cigarette a 
small portion of composition, such as is 
used on safety matches. The invention 
has been patented by different people 
many times and crops up with aggravat- 
ing regularity and most extraordinary 
persistency. Some people bring cigars 


with a blob of phosphorus stuck on top, 
regardless of the fact that not’only would 
such a composition in contact with good 
tobacco entirely spoil it, but the effect of 
drawing in the lighted chemical 
probably half suffocate 


would 


the user. At 











motion. 





PERFECTION 
IN UNION SUITS 


Men who have tried Union Underwear could not be induced to 
go back to the old style separate garments; for excellence of fit 
they are unequaled; every portion sets with perfect smoothness. 


To be comfortable, undergarments must closely conform to the 
body shape and be sufficiently flexible to yield to every motion. | 
The figure should appear exactly the same in the garment as | 
without it and should be quite as much at ease and free of 





Lisles, Balbriggans, Linens, Silks, in Long or half sleeves; 
ankle or knee lengths; also underwear made to order. 


. 53.50 ur §7,50 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 














other times the igniting composition is 
stuck at the side of a cigarette, and fre- 
quently a match head is fixed on a wire 
let into a cigar. The inventor of a self- 
lighting cigar is always a non-smoker, 
we need hardly add, and always fails to 
see why his is one of the inventions that 
nobody wants.’’ 


ob bob 
A BUM PLACE 


Representative Timothy D. Sullivan, 
since the change of scene in his lawmak- 
ing operations from Albany to Washing- 
ton, has been interested in finding out 
what his constituents think of the 
change. One of these, who prides himself 
on the fact that he is known as a “‘sport- 
ing man,’”’ made a trip to Washington af- 
ter ‘“‘Big Tim’s’’ election with an idea of 
investigating, and his view, confided to 
the new Congressman, summarized the 
situation as follows: ‘‘Sure, Tim, it’s a 
bum place you are going to. Why, every 
geezer in Washington lives off the gov- 
ernment, and them that don’t lives off 
them that does.’’ 


BAGGAGE LOST 


Senators Blackburn and Lindsay, of 
Kentucky, were once traveling together 
through the Alleghany mountains. Black- 
burn went into the smoking-room and re- 
turned in a few minutes looking so much 
depressed that Lindsay asked: ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Joe?’ ‘‘Why, I’ve lost the 
better part of my baggage,’ said Black- 
burn in heartbroken tones. ‘‘Was it stol- 
en or did you leave it behind?” ‘Worse 
than either—the cork came out.” 


oo che Qe 
WHY HE WAS WARNED 


The late Dr. Boardman, a famous Phil- 
adelphia clergyman, used to tell of 
preaching a funeral sermon at one time 
when he took up more time than usual 
without being aware of it. The under- 
taker was a rather nervous man and be- 
came fearful that Dr. Boardman would 
make it a very late funeral. Finally he 
whispered to a member of the preacher's 
congregation: ‘Does he always preach 
as long as this?’ ‘Longer, sometimes,” 


was the reply. ‘That is a fine sermon 
on the resurrection.” “Oh, yes, it’s a 
good sermon, I suppose,’’ said the funeral 
director, ‘‘but if he preaches .much longer 
I won't be able to get the body buried 
in time for the resurrection.”’ 


& bb 
INFORMATION 


The Ada Index man tried to run a 
“Notes and Queries’’ column. One of the 
first questions he received was as fol- 
lows: 

“What ails my hens? Every morning 
I find two or three lying on their backs, 
toes curled up, never to rise again.”’ 

The editor replied as follows 

“Your hens are dead.”’ 


oa & 
TOO STRONG 


“So you don’t intend to marry Miss 
McSwiches.”’ 

“No, I’ve decided a school teacher will 
not make a good wife for me.”’ 

“Why, man, the best——’”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know all about that, but 
the ruling passion is too strong in school 


teachers.”’ 
ab ch 
PROGRESSIVE 


“Any improvements out in Chatham 
since I was there: last?’ asked Uncle 
Hank. 

“Oh. shucks, yes,’’ replied Eb. ‘You'd 
hardly know the place. Squire Foote’s 
got a ceegar sign advertisement painted 
all over his barn and old Bill Eddy’s 
give up tryin’ to learn to play the flute.” 


ok hb . 
TOO MUCH MENTAL EFFORT 


“So you don’t like dialect stories?” 

“Not much. The trouble with dialect 
is that after you have managed to spell 
it out, you forget what the story was 
about.’’—Washington Evening Star. 


oh oh oe 
FOILED 


Husband—If I can’t get home from. the 
office to-night, I’ll send you a telegram. 

Wife—I may not be here to receive it; 
you’d better give it to me now.—Smart 
Set. 












THE CARELESS HUSBAND 

\hen June has tne vapors and wears 
the hood of her waterproof where her 
wreath of bride roses ought to be, no 
wonder that the honeymoon is eclipsed 
and the world of chocolate caramels is in 
convulsions. Heie are a couple of lovely 
eves, cloudy or dripping in unison with 
the execrable and apparently everlasting 
darkness and sulkiness of the sky. 

“To the Editor: 1 am a married woman, 
», years old, and my husband is ten 
years my senior. We were married only 
- littl over a year ago, but are as 
‘settled’ as though it were ten. Before 
our marriage we. walked, rowed, swam, 
and had generally delightful times, and 
evidently it was with mutual enjoyment. 
We also enjoyed occasionally a good 
play. Since our marriage we have done 
almost nothing of the sort, although my 
husband has the same time from his 
business, and a better income. Our only 
form of amusement now is a six or 
seven-mile walk, weather permitting, 
Sunday or Saturday afternoons. I en- 
joy walking, but usually tire after the 
fifth mile has been walked. 

“My husband does not care for music, 
therefore I have no piano, nor do we go 
where musie can be heard. As a suitor 
he was most attentive and devoted, and— 
well, rather affectionate, you know. It 
would certainly be difficult to find any 
trace of such weakness now. I know it; 
for lve tried. 

“Now, I rebel against this: state of af- 
fairs. I honestly love my husband, and 
| believe him to be of sterling integrity 
and fidelity, but will not some readers, 
older and wiser than I, tell me how to 
even up things a little? Do men never 
kiss their wives after the honeymoon is 
over?” 

It is not for us to try to break into 
these inviolable arcana or rashly to an- 
ticipate the judgment of the aged or the 
sage. Who are we to pretend to know, 
or to divulge, if we did know, the pri- 
vate codes of salutation? If we had ever 
heard or seen the blushing labials of 
that interesting system of phonetics, it 
would be no less our duty to depend 
upon a referendum for the facts. The 
referendum is the court of appeals, the 
infallible tribunal. And now for the last 
bite of the orange: 

“Is it very silly to ask your husband 
to kiss you on going and returning from 
business—and—good night? And, Mr. 








It’s as useless to try to 
get better fitting, cooler togs 
at better for-you prices than 
we make, as it is to quarrel 


with the milkman—he'll 
make you take water every 
time. 

Try to equal this, for in- 
stance: Three-button dou- 
ble-breasted sack suit cut 
from our Specially Imported 
Donegal Homespuns—caress- 
ingly cool—$35. And you get 
the ONLY ‘MacCarthy-Ev- 
ans”’ style gratis. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
816-820 Olive. Main 2647. 
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Editor, if my letter itself is too ‘silly’ 
for your paper, please excuse my tak- 
ing your valuable time, but, even if I 
would, there is no one else for me to ask 
advice of.—Inexperience.”’ 

We leave it to the referendum to fur- 
nish a full commentary on this case, and 
only with hesitation permit ourselves to 
make a note or two. As a matter of 
human prudence, it may be better not to 
ask for that impression of farewell and 
welcome. The convention which has 
grown up in so many ages has the au- 
thority of experience, and though there 
are extreme cases where the woman has 
to do the wooing, the party of the other 
part being dense or slow, even then she 
must conceal her art and_ avoid demon- 
stration. Besides, think what a. pre- 
Adamite your husband is, madam! 
Thirty-five years old, a grave and rev- 
erend person, ‘‘settled,’’ as you say, and 
perhaps even a little ‘‘set’’ in his ways. 
No more ‘nonsense’ for him. If he 
stooped to innocent endearments when 
he was “courting’’ you, all that is an 
old story. You have been married more 
than a year; what do you expect? Why, 
in less than forty-nine years you will be 
celebrating your golden wedding. Must 
Darby and Joan coo forever? After all, 
marriage is a great business institution. 
Will you not take a businesslike view of 
it, as your husband probably does? 

But this is too much like advice. By 
way of consolation you may be inter- 
ested to know that there are plenty of 
other women in the same boat. In so 
many cases, after the roses and raptures, 
comes a period of, let us say, stolidity 
on the part of the husband. The. voice 
of the turtle is heard no longer. The 
wedding torches sputter or go out in the 
light of common day. The man has his 
business. The woman dawdles or mopes 
at home. He gets home and wants to 
stay there. Selfish but businesslike. 
He married to have a home. He has had 
his fun. He doesn’t care to wander 
from his own fireside. Naturally, she 
wants some amusement. Inevitably she 
is surprised and pained when the lover 
is lost in the husband. Some modus 
vivendi must be arranged. Probably the 
man means well. He is not conscious 
of his own selfishness. He is equally 
unconscious of the hopes, dreams or 
illusions that he is crushing, of the sen- 
sitive plant his clumsy feet are treading 
on. It is so difficult for two wills and 
two lives to blend. In this world of 
wonders not the least marvel is that 
marriage, that seeming impossibility, 
the harmony of two variously diverse 
natures, two sets of habits, opinions, de- 
sires, prejudices, is, on the whole and in 
the long run, so much of a success. 

But the eager lover degenerates too 
often into the oafish husband. What is 
the remedy? We cannot expect that the 
women will admit that there is none, or 
consent to a philosophic disillusionment. 


N. Y. Sun. 
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SIGNIFICANT 


“So you think he has loved before?” 
“T guess he has. He knows just when 
to stop.’’—Judge. 


SUBURBAN PARK 


10c Admits to All. 


Every Afternoon and Evening. 


BANDA ROSSA. 


High-Diving Horses. 
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FOLLICULES 


The fashion some persons observe of 
attempting to make their faults accept- 
able reminds me of the little village 
girl’s mania for perfuming the pigs. 

There have been women who corseted 
their souls. 

A real enmity existing between two 
real gentlemen brings out the _ finest 
qualities of each. 

If you insist on being your own god, 
it surely devolves on you to keep the 
sanctuary swept. 

When a fellow has helped a fair lady 
in the telling of a successful lie she will 
consider him very truthful ever after. 

Do not you know why it is that your 
poorest efforts always received more 
recognition than your best? Simply be- 
cause the former became _ tangible 
actions, while the latter retained the 
fineness of ideality. 

Woman’s first duty is to be beautiful. 
Her second is to remain so.—N. O. Times- 


Democrat. 
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UTOPIA 


In time, labor and capital grew into 
such accord that the working men lost 
no opportunity of showing their appre- 
ciation of the fidelity and steadiness. of 
their employers. 

As a mark of esteem, at the close of 
one year, the workingmen unanimously 
reduced their own salaries. 

At the close of the next year they 
gave a further manifestation of their un- 
derstanding of the needs of the employ- 
ing classes by agreeing to work on le- 
gal holidays and Sundays without pay. 

Of course, the natural eventuation 
eventuated. 

Emboldened by the apparent depend- 
ence of the laboring element, the em- 
ployers’ union voted a universal strike. 

After that the same old effort to bring 
capital and labor together was resumed. 


—Judge. 
ob 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone Park, California and_ great 
northwest. Descriptive matter and full 
particulars Union Pacific R. R. Co., 903 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ANNUAL TERROR 


Rivers—Surely you don’t expect to get 
a flat in a good part of town for $15 a 
month! 

Brooks—No, but I've told my wife that's 
all we can afford to pay, so that if she 
finds one for $30 a month she'll think it’s 
about high enough.—Chicago Tribune. 
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THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 








MARCO TWINS, 
Famous London Eccentrics. 
First Appearance in St. Louis. 


JAMES J. MORTON, 
“A Fellow of Infinite Jest.” 


BURKE’S MUSICAL DOGS. 


CLAUDIUS AND CORBIN, 
Banjoists. 


EVANS LLOYD 


AND 
LILLIAN WALTONE. 
Two Barytones. 


LEW HAWKINS, 
Comedian and Singer. 


DID BEAUTIFUL R 
MATINEES AT 2:45—EVENINGS AT 8:15 
RICHARD HARLOW IN 


“14902” 


«sMUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA.... 
Special Scenery. Special Cast. 
BEST SHOW IN TOWN 
FREE CONCERTS DAILY. 

—NEXT WEEK— 

WEBER & FIELDS’ HURLY-BURLY. 


Six High-Class.« 


RACES 


~~DAILY—=— 
RAIN OR SHINE 


AT 


Delmar Race Crack. 


FIRST RACE, 2:30 P. M. 
Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand $1.00 


Olive st., Suburban and Page ave. lines 
direct to the Grand Stand. 


Koerner’s Garden f.s"".5":.°:3°. 


Lawrence Hanley The Silver King. 


and Company in 

“O God! turn back Thy universe and give me 
yesterday. 

Cars—Take Tower Grove direct to park, or Vande- 
venter avenue or Market street and change to Kings- 
highway division. 

Reserved seats at Bollman Bros. 
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A GOOSEBERRY 


BY TOM MASON 


There are certain sofas whose business 


is to be loved in. They are born, if 
not to the purple, to the turtle-doves, 
Whatever combination of mahogany, 


South American hair and plush have 
come together to make up this four- 
legged individuality, it has been mainly 
for the purposes of love. 

This sofa was one of them. In dis- 
cussing the matter with the armchair 
it had said, with an admirable sense of 
its own importance: ‘‘My dear friend, 
it is a great thing to feel within one’s 
innermost self, as I do, the springs of 
power. When two people sit down upon 
me, by some subtle alchemy, I can feel 
myself drawing them together at once. 
They cannot resist my influence.’’ 

And the armchair had replied, not per- 
haps without a certain touch of envy: 

“Ah, what you say is true. You were 
indeed born to bring people together. 
When a man and a woman enter the 
room where you are waiting to match 


them, they are drawn toward you by 
a common impulse. You are a center 
of gravity. With me it is somewhat 
different. I don’t remember of ever hav- 


ing held but one. I—’” 
At this moment their conversation was 


interrupted by the sound of voices. Two 
people were entering. 
Said the man’s voice—and it was a 


strong, manly voice: 

‘“‘Alone at last. Where shall we sit’”’’ 

And then said the woman’s voice—it 
was a delightful voice, soft and low, 
well modulated and yet capable of a wide 
range of tremulousness and shades of 
emotion: , 

“T am going to sit here.’’ 

Then it was that the sofa creaked—a 
good old-fashioned double “creak that 
meant business. 

The armchair sighed. 

“Another frost for me, 
disconsolately. 

‘‘Listen,”’ said the sofa. ‘‘Be a real wise 
gooseberry and enjoy yourself vicariously. 
You may learn something.”’ 

Said the man’s voice: 

“IT have wished so long to be alone 
with you. I have something to say.”’ 

And the woman’s voice replied: 

“T hope it is interesting.”’ 

The man’s voice: 

“That depends. It might be the most 
interesting and absorbing thing in the 
wide world—for you—and, under certain 
circumstances, it might be the most dis- 
tasteful.’’ 

The woman's voice: 

“TIT think I can guess what it is.’’ 

“Then perhaps you would rather tell 
me. It is always a woman’s privilege 
to instruct a man. Sometimes, indeed, 
a woman’s very silence teaches a man 
all that he needs to know.” 

“Ah, yes. But perhaps I am not such 
a wise woman as that. Nevertheless, 
I shall take the opportunity of naming 
this important something that you desire 
to say to me. Something, you say, that 
might interest me greatly, or be distaste- 
ful to me. Well, what are these subjects 
that interest me, or are distasteful? It 
can’t be clothes, because they are never 
distasteful.”’ 

“Do you acknowledge that?’’ 

“Nay, I glory in it. There is only 
one possible occasion when a woman 
might assert that the subject of clothes 
was uninteresting to her.’’ 

‘When is that, pray?’ 

“When she is so much afraid that the 
man she is talking to will not be able 
to make enough money to supply her 
with all she needs. But that could never 
happen to me, because—’’ 

‘Because what?’ 

“Why, because the man I marry must 
have enough. But. that hasn't anything 
to do with our subject, has it?’ 

The man’s voice quivered slightly. 


” 


it observed, 


“You are cruel. But, nevertheless, I 
shall waste no more time—valudble or 
invaluable. But I shall tell you the 


subject at once. 


It is all about us two 





—no one else. I love you! There, is 
that sudden’enough? Dear, don’t answer 
me at once. I couldn’t help it. -I had 
to say it right out. Won’t you look at 
me? Won’t you speak to me? _ Tell 
me, it is all right.’’ 


There was a silence. 

The sofa was calm—calm with the con- 
fidence of the inevitable. 

“Now, you observed,” it said to the 
armchair, ‘show the whole thing works. 
You are new, of course—let see, you came 
fresh from the furniture store yesterday, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the armchair, and sighed 
—though why, it could not tell. 

“Well,’’ repeated the sofa, ‘‘you see 
how it works. At first there was-a lot 
of irrelevant talk. I suppose you thought 
they weren’t going to get together at all, 
didn’t you?”’ 

“Well, I must confess I didn’t see 
what they were driving at.”’ 

“Exactly. That was pure nervousness, 
He was sparring for an opening, and 
she, with the soul of a coquette, was de- 
termined to have him make the fatal 
plunge for himself without any aid from 
her. Now she’s got him hard and fast.’’ 

“Well, it’s all new to me,’ said the 
armchair, ‘‘but now that I think it over, 
it was pretty well done, wasn’t it?—l 
mean on her part. She gave him to un- 
derstand that there wasn’t any one pro- 


posing to her unless he had money 
enough.”’ 
“Yes; that was a great stroke. If 


they ever get married—and I hope they 
will, for they seem suited to each other 
—and he kicks at the bills, she will 
bring it back to him. She’ll say, on 
the first of the month, ‘Now, old man, re- 
member, even before you proposed, that 
I told you emphatically the man I mar- 
ried must have enough!”’ 


“That’s so. And then how she brought 
him to time.”’ 

“Exactly. Look at him now. You 
can see them better than I. There’s a 


good deal doing, isn’t there?’ 

The armchair:‘almost burst with the 
unusual excitement. 

‘“‘Well, I should say! He’s holding her 
hand. He’s—why, he has one arm around 


her waist! Why, he’s—’”’ 

The sofa sighed. 

“I know,” it replied. ‘‘He’s kissing 
her. I am afraid it’s all over with me. 


I see my finish. Thus it is with all true 


greatness. We are but a means. My 
friend, prepare yourself.”’ ; 
There was a sudden rising, a slight 


bustle, a flutter, some. sighs, and then, 
settling back with its new weight of 
enjoyment, prepared for the strain to 
come, the armchair gazed with a new 
pathetic interest on the now-deserted 
sofa, and observed pleasantly: 

“My dear sofa, I may be much newer 
than you are, but, after all, I seem to 
be modeled on a much older idea.’’~ 


N. Y. Life. 
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THE SUN: 1S 1F HEAVEN? 


What is the physical geography of the 
sun? Has it mountains, lakes, and riv- 
ers? Has it trees, and shrubs, and .flow- 
ers? Has it variegated landscapes of 
hill, and copse and valley? Has it bend- 
ing heavens of luminous light, and rain- 
bow-tints of gorgeous beauty? Has it 
peerless cities of smiling grandeur, in- 
habited by noble denizens of angelic good- 
ness, with all the graces and fascinations 
of human personalities, with loving 
hearts, pure lives, and joyous, aspiring 
souls? I believe it has all of these, and 
more than I could paint with all the 
glowing sweep of fancy or the gorgeous 
flowers of rhetoric. It is like our earth, 
only more beautiful, more glorious, and 
more divine. 

I contend, therefore, that the sun is 
inhabited. There are no waste places in 
the universe, and nature is ever econo- 
mic of space and power. Great and 
brilliant worlds were never made sim- 
ply to be burned up for the behefit of: 
a few little, insignificant worlds like 
ours, , 

The planets are human hatcheries, and 
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SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


work possible is the only way to do 


such as we are doing. You have not} 
had such work nor can you get it else- 
where. We prefer to do no fast work 
at all. We did over three quarters 
of a MILLION COLLARS and 
CUFFS our first year which closed 
April Ist. 


Sinks 4. Yarrish’s Laundry, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 


“Lest we forget,”’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER, 
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the suns the places of their maturity and 
perfection. The worlds are God’s hu- 
man nurseries, and the suns His peren- 
nial orchards of eternal life and fruition. 
I believe that souls are born in this 
world, that this is their first theatre 
of action, and where they take on the 
habiliments of earth-dust or star-dust, for 
all things originally came from the sun 
and will finally return to the sun. The 
seed that is planted here will ripen in 
the brighter realms of the sun. In other 
words, the earth and planets are the 
birthplaces and nurseries of human souls. 
They have their origin in the divine mir- 
acle of earth lite; they are the product 
of planetary forces. Man’s body is the 
visible manifestation of invisible atoms 
and forces woven around an invisible, 
spiritual body. And when the visible 
manifestations drop away into their invis- 
ible elements, the soul asserts its eter- 
nal energy and soars away to the cen- 
tral source of all light and life.—Book- 
lovers Magazine. 


hh db 
MILES’ RETORT 


At a certain dinner table with Gen- 
eral Miles the other night was a dis- 
tinguished Washington surgeon who lis- 
tened with a certain air of superiority 
to some of the soldier’s reminiscences 
of various experiences during the Civil 
War. / 

“And how do you feel, General,” he 
finally asked, with just a touch of sar- 
easm, ‘after you’ve professionally killed 
a man?” 

“Oh,” replied General Miles, “I dare 
say 1 don’t mind doing that any more 
than you do.’’—Philadelphia Post. 











BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1] have had a splendid night's 
rest and have a good appetite. . 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw. 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hueary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 




















CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 

To accommodate students and teachers 
of literary scheols, Draughon’s Practical 
Business College, corner Tenth and Olive, 
St. Louis, is now making a special sum- 
mer rate, a reduction of almost one-half. 
To those teachers who enter for three 
months, not later than July 10, it will sell 
the Bookkeeping Course, or the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Course, for $25, or 
all courses combined for only $30. Pen- 
manship, spelling, etc., is free. This is 
one of a chain of eight colleges indorsed 
by business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on its 
Board of Directors. Its diploma means 
something. For catalogue call, write or 
phone. (Both phones.) 


BEAVER LINE 


..+ ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on al] Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








POPULAR BOOKS AT CUT PRICES. 


The Story of a Grain of Wheat, Edgar; 
A Detached Pirate, Milicete; The Siege of 
Youth, Charles Felix Hichens; No Hero, 
Hornin; The Under Dog, Smith; Gordon 
Keith, Page; The Dominant Strain, Ray; 
The Main Chance, Nicholson; Barbara, 
a Woman of the West, Whitson. We 
carry a complete line of paper novels, 
magazines and periodicals. Subscriptions 
taken for all publications at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 





BENTON COLLEGE OF LAW, N. BE. COR. 
GRAND AND FRANKLIN AVES. 
Thirteen Instructors. Three years’ course, leading to 
the degree of LL.B. Students may have day employ- 
ment and attend lectures at night. Diploma admits to 
the Bar of Missouri. Next session opens September 

14th, 1903. For catalogue, address 4 
GEORGE L. CORLIS, Dean, 
402 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


























From July heat in St. Louis to the 
coolness of Northern Michigan is a great 
change. To leave this city on a torrid 
summer evening and be landed by the 
shores of Little Traverse Bay the fol- 
lowing night, is like swapping seasons 
in twenty-four hours. 

Of all the bays and inlets of the 
North, there is none more accessible to 
this city than Little Traverse Bay. Ly- 
ing as it does towards the northern end 
of the Michigan southern peninsula and 
filled with the waters of Lake Michigan, 
the bay has all the advantages of ac- 
cessibility and of the Northern climates. 

All along the shores of the bay are 
summer resorts now well known through 
the entire country. On the southern side 
of the bay is located Petosky, named 
after am old chief of the Indian in- 
habitants of the neighborhood. At the 
lower edge of the bay is Bay View, 
a species of Northern Chautauqua. On 
the north lies Roaring Rock, one of the 
newest resorts on the bay shore. While 
still further around the circuit lies We- 
que-ton-sing, the resort where St. Louis- 
ans are most to be found. 

Extending out from the northern shore 
of the bay, in such a manner as to fur- 
nish a perfect harbor within, is the pro- 
jection known as Harbor Point. In the 
bay made by its projection lies Harbor 
Springs, one of the older settlements in 
Northern Michigan and a quaint little 
town indeed. Harbor Point is a typ: 
of the fashionable watering place—Har- 
bor Springs of the quiet, old-fashioned 
Northern town. 

One of the first St. Louisans to appre- 
ciate the merits of the bay as a sum- 
mer watering place was the Reverend 
Daniel S. Tuttle, Episcopalian Bishop of 
Missouri. He was probably the first 
resident of this city to build: on the 
shores of the little bay and was prac- 
tically the founder of the colony of St. 
Louis folk, now the feature of the re- 
sorts — We-que-ton-sing- and Roaring 
Brook. 

The enthusiasm with which the first 
visitors to the spot praised their dis- 
covery, attractcd others from this city. 
Nearly all those who have made one 
visit to the bay have returned in subse- 
quent years. Among those who now own 
their own cottages at We-que-ton-sing 
are Bishop Tuttle, D. M. Houser, Charles 
Parsons, Mrs. Ashley D. Scott, Mrs. 
Thomas Howard, Frank Wyman and G. 
W. Brown. 

The bay itself is a beautiful little piece 
of water, about four miles and one-half 
across and about nine miles in length. 
It lies in a declivity between low hills 
on every side, Petosky and Bay View 
being built on terraces which rise grad- 
ually from the water level. Harbor 
Point and Harbor Springs are built on 
slight elevations above the water, while 
We-que-ton-sing lies at the foot of a 
steep bluff which extends backward in 
gradual terraces. 

Roaring Brook, a newly organized re- 
sort, is built on the terrace of the same 
bluff which overhangs We-que-ton-sing. 
At all resorts are the same attractions 
—clear air, cool temperature, perfect 
boating and sailing facilities and the fin- 
est scenery to be found in the entire 
State. 

Bathing is carried on extensively at 
Harbor Point and We-que-ton-sing. It is 
also much favored at Roaring Rock. The 
favorite bathing spot, however, is pat- 
ronized by all resorts and lies at Ke-go- 
mic, the lower end of the bay. Here a 
sandy beach, as perfect as can be found 
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at the ocean, affords perfect facilities 
for the pastime. 

The railroad has constructed bathing 
houses and a pier for the convenience 
of visitors and the place is readily ac- 
cessible from any resort by.the subur- 
ban trains which pass every few min- 
utes. The water is delightfully cool and 
the effect of the bath is decidedly brac- 
ing, the body feeling the effects of the 
cold plunge much more than in an ocean 
dip. 

The temperature is the point of most 
attraction, however. Never, in the }ot- 
test period of July, are the days so warm 
on Little Traverse Bay as to be un- 
comfortable. Rowing and sailing can be 
carried on without fear of any discom- 
fort from the heat, while the novelty of 
sleeping under blankets every night will 
appeal to those coming fresh from the 
heat of St. Louis. 

In late August and early September, 
the time when prostrations are most fre- 
quent in this clime, the days have al- 
ready assumed the tinge of early fall by 
the shores of the little bay. Many of 
the resorters keep fires going in big; 
open, fireplaces all through the summer, 
the temperature of the evening making 
the blazes distinctly comfortable. While 
the fire becomes most acceptable” early 
in September. : 

Fishing is perfect in the neighborhood. 
A system of suburban trains makes any 
one of a hundred lakes in the neighbor- 
hood readily available. The fishing in 
the bay itself and out in the open lake, 
beyond the shelter of the point, is good 
enough to make fascinating sport. While 
brooks abound throughout the region in 
which trout fishing affords good sport. 

All around the neighborhood are points 
of historic interest. Cross Village, found- 
ed by Pere Marquette, is a little Indian 
village twenty miles away. The absence 
of railroads through that section of the 
peninsula has kept the little settlement 
in the same condition that it was more 
than 200 years ago. And the old mon- 
astry, which is more than two centuries 
old, marks an interesting spot in the 
history of Michigan. The village has to 
be reached by taking a long drive through 
the wooded section of the country. 

Charlevoix, another resort of the re- 
gion, lies to the south of Little Traverse 
Bay. A landlocked harbor affords more 
than ordinary facilities for boating and 
bathing, and the plaec is much favored 
by visitors from St. Louis and Chicago. 
The waters of Lake Michigan are just 
beyond the walls of the town’s harbor. 

Hotel facilities are of the best at each 
resort and prices range from most rea- 
sonable figures up to those required by 
the costliest hotels. Generally speaking, 
the rates are less by one-third than those 
encountered at similar resorts in far less 
favorable climes. 

At We-que-ton-sing, for instance, rates 
from $2 and $2.50 daily, at Colonial Hall, 
to $2 to $4 at the We-que Hotel. At 
Harbor Point the rates are from $3 to 
$5.50 at the clubhouse, with lower rates 
by the week. The prices are typical of 
those all around the bay. 

At each resort, golf links, tennis courts 
and all conveniences for summer amuse- 
ment are found. Special pavilions, in 
which informal dances are held weekly, 
are found at each resort. These dances 
are exclusive and are limited to the vis- 
itors to the resorts. 


That such a distinct change in cli- 
mate and conditions can be found within 
such easy reach of St. Louis seems ex- 
traordinary. Yet the Illinois Central rail- 
road will take a traveler from St. Louis 
to Petosky, after a cool and pleasant 
journey, inside of twenty-four hours. 

Starting at noon, after a pleasant sleep 
on the through Pullman, the voyager is 
landed at Petosky the following evening. 
The morning after his departure, he has 
reached the Michigan scenery which af- 
fords a pleasing prospect until the end 
of the journey. 

Through sleepers are run on the Illi- 
nois Central to the points mentioned. 
Full information will be cheerfully given 


at the office of the railroad, on Broad- 
way just north of Olive. 
eh ch ae 
SOME USES OF EDUCATION 


At a time when thousands of young 
men and women are issuing from schools 
and colleges to take their plunge into 
the world, and when thousands more and 
their parents are laying plans for the 
next school year and gravely consider- 
ing the next steps, there is much thought 
and said on the subject of the value of 
education. There is, it seems, a perennial 
debate on that queer question, ‘Does 
education pay?’ which will make in- 
teresting reading in those remote future 
ages when that curious New Zealand 
archaeologist of whom Macauley makes 
mention shall be delving in the ruins of 
Wall street. This wonderful debate must 
be due to the influence which is still 
exerted by the extreme utilitarian school, 
and exhibits a classification of men as 
mere machines in the economic and com- 
mercial world. Bishop John L. Spald- 
ing of Peoria, said in a Chicago address: 

“We are hypnotized by the glare and 
glitter, the pomp and circumstance of 
wealth, and are becoming incapable of 
a rational view of life. We have lost 
taste for simple things and simple ways. 
- . « We have lost sight of the eter- 
nal principle that by the soul only can 
a nation be great.” 

By the same token the individual is a 
failure as far as he and the nation are 
both concerned-unless he lays some stress 
on the qualities and attributes which by 
no possibility can be converted into 
terms of dollars and cents. Does educa- 
tion pay? Dr. Felix Adler, in one of 
his lectures, says that the question, ‘‘Is 
life worth living?’’ seems to him to be 
blasphemous; and the question, ‘‘Does 
education pay?’’ is an insolence, and also 
a contradiction of terms. By the true 
education is not meant the _ training 
gained in the technical or professional 
schools. They are all in their province 
useful, admirable and necessary, but the 
men who go to a dental college, or a 
medical or a law school, are learning 
a vocation; they may or may not have 
a true education, which consists in those 
very things which have the remotest con- 
nection with the mere accumulation of 
money. Education means the develop- 
ment of the best of which the man is 
capable, the cultivation of the ‘heart,’ 
the formation of a conscience, the bring- 
ing of the passions under the subjection 
of the will, and the mental training to 
enable the student to see and to resolve 
that the path for him to follow is the 
path of virtue as the road to wisdom 
and truth and happiness. 

Of the uses of knowledge in a republic 
there can be no matter of doubt. Bacon 
wrote thus of “Seditions and Troubles:’’ 

“As for discontentments, they are in 
the politic body like to humors in the 
natural, which are apt to gather a pre- 
ternatural heat and to inflame. And let 
no prince measure the danger of them by 
this—whether they be just or unjust; for 
that were to imagine people to be too 
reasonable, who do often spurn at their 
own good.”’ 

With all his wisdom Bacon could not 
foresee the wonderful phenomenon of a 
community where the people are them- 
selves the prince and where reason in the 
main and in the long run does, in fact, 
rule. In an educated and intelligent com- 
munity it is mainly reason that arranges 
the affairs of the world; that ‘‘cools pas- 
sion, unravels sophism, enlightens igno- 
rance and detects mistake.’’ In countries 
which have grown great and remained 
strong knowledge and learning have been 
honored ‘‘above power and riches,’’ and 
it is inconceivable that .education should 
not be exalted in a’self-governing state. 
As a matter of fact, it is. The earliest 
New England settlers were famed for 
their devotion to institutions of learning; 
the better and stronger class of Ameri- 
cans to-day make unexampled sacrifices 
in order to ‘give their children the best 
education possible, and the enthusiasm 
for learning is becoming greater constant- 
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ly. No sacrifices are too great in the 
effort to enlarge our understanding and 
our virtue.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


ob oh 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


‘What is the secret of success?’”’ asked 
the Sphinx. 

“Push,” said the Button. 

“Take pains,’’ said the Window. 

‘“‘Never be led,’ said the Pencil. 

“Be up to date,’ said the Calendar. 

“Always keep cool,’’ said the Ice. 

“Do business on tick,’’ said the Clock. 

“Never lose your head,’ said the Bar- 
rel, 

“Do a driving business,’ said the Ham- 
mer. 

“Aspire to greater things,’ said the 
Nutmeg. 

“Make light of everything,’’ said the 
Fire. 

‘“‘Make much of small things,’’ said the 
Microscope. 

“Never do anything offhand,’’ said the 
Glove. 

“Spend much time in reflection,” said 


the Mirror. 
eb hb 
WITTY AND NEAT 


There is an instructive and diverting 


article in The Pall Mall Magazine on 
the subject of sayings of witty lawyers, 


but strangely enough the collection of 
anecdotes does not contain the witty 
reply of an English lawyer named Adam 
to a letter from a _ brother barrister 
named Eve. It is the custom in England 
for a barrister, when he applies to the 
Lord Chancellor for leave to don “‘silk,”’ 
to write to men of his own standing at 
the bar in order courteously to inform 
them of the fact. Among Mr. Eve’s con- 
temporaries, when he took silk, was a 
Mr. Adam; and in reply to the official 
circular this gentleman wrote as follows: 
“Dear Eve—Whether you wear a silk 
gown or a figleaf, I don’t care.—Adam.”’ 
Could anything be neater than this? 


a ob 
DRAWING THE LINE 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
lives in Cambridge next door to a Cath- 
olic priest, whose cow occasionally strays 
upon its neighber’s lawn, inasmuch as no 
fence serves as a barrier. One day the 
priest asked Colonel Higginson if he ob- 
jected to the intrusion of the cow on 
his lawn, to which the colonel replied: 
“No, I have no serious objection to the 
cow. I only draw the line at Papal 


bulls.”’ 
oh ob 
WALL STREET DEFINITIONS 


Pessimism—when you think worse of 
my stocks than I do of yours. 

Capitalization—a branch of hydraulics. 

Haute Finance—something French, and 
presumably immoral. 

Profits—a capitalized liability. 

Conversion—something which precedes 
instead of following repentance. 

Reorganization—a new way of not pay- 
ing old debts.—_New York Evening Post. 


ob ab ob 
PROGRESS 


The Husband—Do you think, my dear, 
that all this so-called culture, these fads, 
these lectures and ethical and Philosophi- 
cal movements of yours really do you 
any good? 

The Wife—Incalculable good! Why, 
every day I live I appreciate more and 
more fully what an insignificant creature 


man is! 
ab be 
QUICK-EYED 


Teacher—Which letter is the next one 
to the letter “‘H?” 

Boy—Dunno, ma’am. 

“What have I on both sides of my 
nose?”’ ; 

“Freckles, ma’am.’’—The Wasp. 


eb & 

A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland .Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


After the access of a sudden fit of ac- 
tivity and fictitious strength, the market 
has once more succumbed to selling pres- 
sure, and, consequently, relapsed into its 
previous condition of ‘dull heaviness. The 
late manipulative buying was evidently 
based on the supposition on .the part of 
Wall street riggers that the yard-long 
articles in newspapers regarding the 
enormous amounts of semi-annual divi- 
dends and interest’ to be disbursed 
should, naturally, lead to a= multi- 
plication of buying orders’ from the 
investing community. Wall street has 
become firmly wedded to the theory 
that disbursements of this kind 
should synchronize with a rising tend- 
eney in the values of securities. In the 
first few weeks of January and July, 
there is almost invariably to be _ wit- 
nessed increased bullish acitivity and an 
attempt to inaugurate an upward move- 
ment in quotations. 

Unfortunately, and to the undoubtedly 
great surprise of Wall street, the late 
manipulative attempts proved signally 
disappointing. True, some appreciation 
in values took place, but it was not of 
sufficient dimensions to warrant the be- 
lief that it afforded the syndicates any 
opportunity to unload a portion of their 
onerous loads. The public did not re- 
spond; it did not show any disposition 
again to fall into the trap so neatly 
laid for it. Even the remarkably com- 
placent cleverness displayed by the banks 
in efforts to keep money rates down 
to a decent level, and the usual “‘repre- 
sentative bankers’ ’’ predictions that no 
further trouble in money matters need 
be looked for, failed to make the im- 
pression intendea. 

Things are still in the hands of the 
professionals, so much so, in fact, that 
there is very little hope of the material- 
ization of anything resembling a genu- 
ine bull movement between now and 
November. Recent heavy liquidation has 
undoubtedly gone a long way towards 
putting the market in a, _ relatively, 
stronger’ position. Values have fallen 
to a level that should unquestionably 
look decidedly attractive to more ven- 
turesome investors. Yet, it remains true 
that Morgan's ‘‘undigested”’ securities 
are still in abundant supply; that the 
market for them is now more re- 
stricted than ever, and that they cannot 
be sold except at a big sacrifice. Late 
disclosures in connection with United 
States Shipbuilding and = International 
Mercantile Marine affairs have added 
considerably to the deep distrust per- 
vading investing and speculative circles 
all over the country. The question is 
asked: What's there to assure us that 
au similar disgraceful state of affairs will 
not, before a great while, be brought to 
light also in other directions? 

The United States Steel Corporation is 
considered to be one of the most dan- 
gerously weak of Morgan's” creations. 
Despite all the current talk of large earn- 
ings, the sneaking belief continues to ob- 
tain in well-informed quarters that divi- 
dends on the common shares cannot be 
paid much longer. It is well known that 
the concern is ‘skinning’ the properties 
and not setting aside for improvement 
purposes the sums that conservative 
management should call for. The reason 
for this display of petty economy is 
perfectly obvious. The directors prefer 
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to borrow. capital to cover improvements, 
rather than discontinue dividends on the 
common sHares and thereby invite a fur- 
ther serious fall in stock market quota- 
tions. It is speculative exigencies, and not 
the right sort of business principles, which 
guide them in their management of the 
affairs of the trust. There are. still 
some blocks of stock to be sold, and as 
long as. this remains the case, dividends 
on the common will be continued. 

Ultimately, however, the crash has to 
come. And when it does come, it will 
assume gigantic .proportions and _ inflict 
enormous losses upon thousands of small 
investors. The . wiseacres are already 
discounting the unhappy events of a not 
remote future. They are selling steel 
stocks on every little advance. It could 
be noted of late that even the first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds are under constant 
selling pressure. Although they come 
ahead of the preferred shares, which pay 
7 per cent, and of the common, which 
pay 4 per cent, they can be bought in 
unlimited amounts around 8 and 84. 
Some days ago, they were down to al- 
most: 80. 

The anthracite coal companies roll up 
enormous earnings these days. And all 
on account of higher prices for their 
“black diamonds.’ The Erie, Reading, 
Jersey Central, Lehigh and Delaware & 
Hudson are enjoying a state of prosper- 
ity that is certainly most remarkable. 
If it continues, every one of these roads 
should be able to pay dividends on every 
old class of shares outstanding. The 
Reading, for instance, is now earning 
the full 4 per cent on first and second 
preferred, and something like 6 per cent 
on the common. The Erie is earning at 
the rate of about 4 per cent on its com- 
mon shares, and, this being the case, 
dividend payments on both first and sec- 
ond preferred cannot be so far off. 

Taken as a whole, crop conditions are 
still favorable. The damage by drought 
in the Northwestern spring wheat sec- 
tions does not appear to have been seri- 
ous, and favorable weather from now on 
should quickly dissipate prevailing appre- 
hensions regarding the outcome of the 
corn and cotton crops. However, stock 
speculators should bear in mind that, so 
far as corn is concerned, nothing can be 
taken for granted until about the middle 
of September. 

The position of the Associated Banks 
is not as strong as it should be at this 
time of the year. With only two excep- 
tions, their surplus reserves are smaller 
than they were, at this date, in any year 
since 1893. It is also to be noted that 
their loans are still in excess of their 
deposits. According to the opinions of 
British financiers, this is particularly in- 
dicative of a badly strained condition. 

Gold exports are still to be feared. 
Sterling exchange continues firm. It de- 
clined some, lately, owing to the mod- 
erate rise in money rates occasioned by 
July disbursemenis, but stiffened again 
as soon as the tension relaxed. At Ber- 
lin and Paris, the monetary situation 
remains about unchanged. Exchange on 
London is stitl weak. Berlin has raised 
its bid on gold bars above that of the 
Bank of England. 

eb 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

There is not much to chronicle regard- 
ing local speculative affairs. Brokers 
report continued dullness and indisposi- 
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tion on the part of investors to purchase 
rent quotations. The recent weak- 
ness in various bank and trust com- 
pany shares has made a bad impression. 
it has impaired confidence and bank ac: 
and created the suspicion that 
stock is still held on slim 


at cur 


counts, 
too much 
margins. 

Owing to an increase in its dividend 
rate from 7 to 10 per cent per annum, 
Boatmen’s Bank stock has risen very 
sharply. At this writing it is offered 
at 245. Various sales were made at 240. 
Bank of Commerce displayed no activity, 
and is purchasable at 342%. For Third 
National 341% is bid, for Mechanics’ 272%, 
for Commonwealth 268, for Lincoln 251, 
for Missouri 127%. 

st. Louis Transit weakened and lost 
about a point. It is now going at 23. 
United preferred dropped to 71, and the 
ponds, ex interest, are quoted at 82 bid, 
82% asked. Suburban stock advanced to 

st. Louis Brewing Association 6s are 
quoted at 94% bid; Missouri-Edison 5s at 
99% bid, and Kinloch Telephone 6s at 
107 bid. 

Central Coal & Coke common declined 
to 64. Granite-Bimetallic sold at 665, the 
other day, and Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment is offered at $8 per share. 

Business at the local banks is fair. In- 
terest rates remain at 5 and 6 per cent. 
Sterling is steady at $4.88%. Drafts on 
New York are lower. The latest bid is 


par. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

B. F., Dexter, Mo.—Would recommend 
selling stock. Do not believe they will 
pay any dividend on it. Recent quota- 
tions were purely manipulative. 

Ss. S. W.—If you paid cash, would ad- 
vise holding Boatmen’s. Stock does not 
look high at present quotations. Should 
be worth more, and appreciate in due 
course of time. 

“Fletcher.’’-—Would let Wisconsin Cen- 
tral alone, also Chicago Great Western. 
People’s Gas does not look like either 
a cheap or a safe purchase. The stock 
is regarded with great suspicion by 
those who are “‘in the know.”’ 

c. V. M., Oberlin, O.—Consider bonds 
good investment. Interest is being paid 
regularly. The county warrants I would 
not care to touch. 

J. F., Elgin, Ill—Keep your eye on 
crop and money news. These factors 
will determine the market's fortunes. 
Money should remain in moderate de- 
mand and fairly easy for some weeks to 
come. In the fall, however, sharp flur- 
ries may again be looked for. 

W. T., Keokuk, Ia.—Cannot give you 
any special information about Chicago 
Street railwav shares referred to. Looks 
to me, however, as if they were selling 
for more than they are worth. The cop- 
per company specified is not known in 
Boston. Seems to be a fake. 

J. P. M., Carroll, Ia.—Keep out of all 
such Mexican concerns. The prospectus 
is all ‘hot air.’””, The usual sort of stuff. 
Wouldn’t invest a dime in things of this 
kind. 

G. A. §., Albany, N. Y.—Would advise 
waiting. A good many rotten spots yet 
to be uncovered. No reason to be in 
hurry. Little probability of an imme- 
diate advance in either of two bonds 
mentioned. Seaboard Air Line first 4s 
look like a promising investment. Don’t 
think so well of others. 


ob oh ob 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY ‘TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


With its connections it is about five 

hours quicker than any other line from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of 
four direct routes to California. The 
only line operating through standard 
Sleeping cars. For further information 
inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 


ak he ch 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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THE NOVELS WE READ 


John Cotton Dana, ‘city librarian in 
Newark, N. J., publishes in the Outlook 
a table of the most popular novels of the 
day. 

In a list of novelists whose works were 
borrowed in three days at thirty-four free 
public libraries in the United States, F. 
Marion Crawford stands first .with 678 
volumes, Dumas third with 486, General 
King eighth with 375, Anthony Hope 
ninth with 336, Gilbert Parker’ tenth, 
Stockton eleventh, Miss Johnston thir- 
teenth, Winston Churchill fourteenth, 
Paul Leicester Ford nineteenth, Dickens 
twenty-first, Howells twenty-fourth, 
Bacheller thirty-fifth, Bret Harte forty- 
first, Thackeray forty-fourth, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward forty-ninth, George W. Cable 
fiftieth, Mrs. Catherwood fifty-seventh, 
Hawthorne fifty-ninth. Booth Tarkington 
sixty-ninin, Mark I'wain seventy-sixth. 

This, Mr. Dana admits, is not fairly in- 
dicative of the demand for novels, be- 
cause there are frequently a dozen calls 
in a library for a book that is out. Again, 
Crawford’s rank in the list is partly due 
to the fact that there are so many of his 
novels on the library shelves, whereas 
in the case of Miss Johnston or Mr. 
Churchill there are only two or three 
novels credited to each. The list is not 
of popular novels, but of novelists. and 
indicates the preferen¢es of the users of 
library books rather than the preferences 
of those who purchase their own books. 

If limited to the most popular novel, the 
list would include one of Miss Johnston's; 
one of Churchill’s, Thackeray’s ‘‘Vanity 
Fair,’’ and Dumas’ “‘Three Guardsmen.”’ 
As it stands, the list shows that for 
every ninety-two copies of Booth Tark- 
ington’s novels taken from thirty-four 
libraries in three days there were taken 
105 by Hawthorne, 118 by Stanley J. Wey- 
man, 113 by Thomas Nelson Pake, 124 by 
George W. Cable, 134 by Barrie, 140 by 
Bret Harte, 148 by George Eliot, 162 by 
Scott, 179 by Kiphng, 194 by Howells, 221 
by Dickens. 302 by Churchill, 303 by Mary 
Johnston, 389 by Conan Doyle, 486 by 
Dumas, and 678 by F. Marion Crawford. 

The difference between this indicator of 
public preferences and that of sales of 
books is that in the case of libraries only 
one of several persons calling for a ‘book 
can secure it, whereas book buyers get 
the books they want. 

In case of new books the indication is 
of a temporary demand; in case of the 
older “novels it represents a permanent 
demand. For example, the demand fora 
new novel extends over only one or two 
years, while the demand for Dickens, 
Dumas, Scott and Thackeray in any one 
year represents the demand of any year 
in ten or even fifty. 

The figures given by Mr. Dana show 
that the popular historic novels of the 
day are those pertaining to American life. 
A few years ago the historic novels of 
Weyman were devoted to European sub- 
jects. It is undeniable that the later his- 
torical novel, on American subjects, has 
been more widely read than any other, 
and that it has stimulated the study of 
American history.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


ab oh 
WHERE THE $10 BILLS WENT 


“A curious experiment was recently 
tried by me and three of my friends,” 
said a village merchant. “I am a whole- 
sale clothier, and my friends are respec- 
tively a hat manufacturer, a building 
contractor, a miller and a woolen mill 
manager. Our experiment consisted in 
marking, one pay day, all the $10 ‘notes 
we paid out, and then seeing what be- 
came of them. Of the fifty notes .I hand- 
ed out twelve were banked n few days 
later by the provision dealers of the 
town, and ten by saloon keepers. The 
hat man gave out 100 notes, and forty of 
them were banked by liquor dealers af- 
terward. None of the miller’s notes 
passed into the saloon men’s hands, but 
of the contractor’s seventy-five no less 
than twenty did so.’’—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual to see — enjoying their morning shave, as 

ome, whil 


comfortably as at 


e traveling at the rate of sixty 


miles an hour. 

By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with com- 
fort to all the popular resorts of the North, West and East, 
for the greater fg of the jouseee in through cars, elegant 

n 


Dining Cars 


being placed 


trains at convenient hours. 


For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen’) Pass'r and Tkt. Agent, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 














each other’s Company for a Year. 


FITTER 


THE PAPYRUS 
A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Edited By MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


There is (God knows) no lack of magazines without individuality. The 
field that we have chosen looks Large and Lonesome, but we are Not Worry- 
ing because McClure and Munsey and Bok are Nowhere in sight. By and by 
when the Money begins to come Our Way, we shall have lots of Company. 

The Papyrus is for people who have got tired of Canned Literature—who 
want to get away from the Eternal Trite—who demand Honest Thinking and 
Writing that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

Oh yes, we know They Say this kind of a magazine can’t succeed, but if 
it’s the Kind you would like to read, suppose you Help us to stay. 

You don’t want the Other Fellows to have All the cakes and ale, do you? 

Just send us Now, while you think of it, a Lone Dollar, and we'll keep 


Seize the psychic moment when your Dollar looks to us as big as a Cart 
Wheel. Later on we shall be looking at it through the Other End of the glass. 
The way to subscribe is to susscripe. 


THE PAPYRUS, 


POEUUMERETEETTE Pe 


eve eneenee 


MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK 





BOAT SONG 


A drift, with starlit skies above, 
With starlit seas below, 

We move with all the suns that move, 
With all the seas that flow: 

For, bond or free, earth, sky, and sea, 
Wheel with one central will, 

And thy heart drifteth on to me, 
And only Time stands still. 


Between two shores of death we drift, 
Behind are things forgot, 

Before, the tide is racing swift 
To shores man knoweth not. 

Above, the sky is far and cold, 
Below, the moaning sea : 
Sweeps o’er the loves that were of old, 

But thou, Love, love thou me. 


Ah, lonely are the ocean ways, 
And dangerous the deep, 

And frail the fairy barque that strays 
Above the seas asleep. 

Ah, toil no more with helm or oar, 
We drift, or bond or free, 

On yon far shore the breakers roar, 
But thou, Love, love thou me! 

—Andrew Long. 


ab bb 
WANTED TO MAKE SURE 


Clarence (cautiously)—Would—er—if I 
were to ask you to marry me—er—would 
you be sure to say “Yes?” 

Clarissa (also cautiously)—Well, if I 
were to say ‘Yes'’—er—would you be 


sure to ask me to—er—marry you?—N. Y. 


Sun. 
ak ah eh 
FAMILIAR SCENES 


“For some time past,’’ said Mr. Pom- 
pus Nuritch, who had engaged passage 
for Europe, “I’ve been contemplating a 
visit to the scenes associated with the 
lives of my ancesturs.”’ 

“That’s so?’’ replied Pepprey; ‘‘going 
slumming, eh?” 


ob bob 
ALWAYS 


Where a man is known to have more 
than one object in life, unprejudiced per- 
sons attribute his acts to the meanest 
one.—San Francisco Star. 


ob ob ob 
FLATTERY 


Miss Netta Nold—‘‘If there's one thing 
I despise more than another it’s flat- 
tery.’’ Miss Bitter—‘‘Yes; one naturally 
does get disgusted with things that 
never come one’s way.” 


ob & ob 
NATURAL 


“We women,” she was saying again, 
“suffer in silence.”’ 

“T.can readily believe that you do suf- 
fer in silence,’’ the man replied. ‘You 
take so much pleasure in talk.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 
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THE GREAT SALE 


Goes On With a Pleased 
and Appreciative Public. 











Ladies’ Parasols, Plain, figured and striped 
were 75c; now 
Ladies’ Parasols, India Silks and Mercerized, Plain 


or fancies, were 


Ce 


ae MNEs oh sa- og :4.4/5.4. 6:0 OR RbLe 4 aa DER eeeRS 98c 
‘Ladies’ Parasols, in all the latest styles and 
COUNCE. WTO Bens... 6 cchin 0 5.05.0 Seale guia $1.39 


Ladies’ Parasols in Taffeta and India Silks, with 
Ruffles, bordews, stripes, figures and checks, in 
all colors, also black and white; were 





now 


ES PRIME 1 on ns ae Sate Nea aleTUaé Mette Wace $1.98 
Ladies’ Parasols in black and white, all the latest 

styles; were $3.50; 
Dicer atalss bra Ma OU eo hPa des ea $2.50 











Ladies’ Muslin Uaderwear 


Second Floor. 

Women’s Skirts, made of cambric, umbrella rut- 

fle, trimmed with lace insertion and lace 

Ones re es OW na os chs <daewe bead cree 58c 
Women’s Skirts, made extra full, deep umbrella 

flounce; trimmed with lace insertions and 

lace edge ruffles; were $2.00; now....... $1.39 
Women’s Muslin Gowns, yoke of fine tucks, neck 

and sleeves finished with ruffle, 

I og Be aia esas 9.6\a aaino whan wide 38c 
Women’s Fine Nainsook Gowns, chemise effect, 

neck and elbow sleeves trimmed with 

embroidery; were $1.15; now ............0.. 75c 
Women’s Nainsook Gowns, chemise style, neck 

trimmed with lace insertions and lace edge, el- 

bow sleeves, finished with deep ruffle, 

edged with lace; were $1.35; now ........... 98c 
Women’s Cambric Drawers, trimmed with extra 

fine embroidery; were 

BOGs; DOM oaths ok cok coke bc ros hee sere eee 
Women’s Cambric Corset Covers, low neck, full 

front and French back; 

were 35c; now 





Art Needlework Department 


Linen Lunch Cloths, hemstitched with 

beautiful drawn work; size 

45x45; were $1.75; now......... 98c 
A beautiful assortment of Repp Silk 

Pillow Tops, Oriental designs; 

were $1.00; 
Bureau Scarfs; 16x45; Momie linen, 

colored centers, fringed all 

around; were 25c; now...... 12'4¢ 
Swiss Bureau Scarfs, with doylie and 

ruffles; slightly soiled; 

WETS: Bees WOW 5 oes cick de cc ceses 10c 
Union Linen Squares, 32x32, with open 

work and white embroidered; used 

for table covers and pillow 

shams; were 50c; now.......... 29c 
Stamped and tinted brown duck and 

chérry center pieces; 

WR ee OE. ois 60's oe cscbine bao 25c 
Cotton Crepe Table Covers, fringed all 

around; were 

45c; 





Swiss Squares, 32x32, white 
embroidered, were 45c; now....25c 
Tapestry Pillow Tops, a beautiful as- 
sortment of designs and 
colorings; were 35c, now ...... 15c 
Center Pieces, good quality of linen; 
size 16x16; heavily embroidered in 
white; hemstitched; 
We a PE vn kno cciscwrece ces 25c 








LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Hosiery and Knit Underwear 


Ladies’ Richelieu Ribbed Bleached Cotton Vests, 
low neck, silk ribbon in neck and 
SETERS. WENO: BOCs - BAW: 6:5 0666-5 rae aden sawetue lic 
Ladies’ French Lisle Thread Swiss Ribbed Vests, 
shaped bodies, silk ribbon in neck 
and: arms; Were S003: NOW 6... ceisas bi eee 27c 
Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed French Lisle Thread Union 
Suits, low neck, no sleeves, silk ribbon in neck 
and arms; were 


OOS WOW 6 cde ay voce sock oes dsoke dae et nbat 22c 
Children’s Jersey Ribbed Pants, wide knee, 
WE: TG MI ae 6 aoe oo nine 0,s0ae.e. 0:6. cas 7lfc 


Children’s-Jersey Ribbed Nazareth Waists,bleached 
and unbleached; were 
19c; now, each 
Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Thread Fancy Hose, 
full regular made, French feet, 50c val- 
U6 OO, OP TE So 5's 0 5.6 cee se ereenk een ees lic 
Women’s Fast Black Lisle Thread Lace Hose, 
beautiful patterns; 


een eee eee ewer eens 


WOE Sees HOT ee BOE a, nk ccasiecaceteatase 15c 
Infants’ Fast Black Cotton Hose; were 
SES? OM cas ain nc Cekvan cs ons cowhexemheers 5c 


Infants’ Imported Fine Cotton Hose, black and 
colored, also fancy Lisle Thread Sox, were 
20c, 25c and 35c; now, per pair ............- 10c 

Children’s Imported Fast Black Lace Lisle ‘Thread 
Hose; were 50c; now, 
per pair 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 








tucks, 
with hemstitched ruf- 
fle; were 50c; now 


hemstitched insértion above; 





Infants’ Nainsook Slips, yoke of fine 
neck and sleeves trimmed 


Infants’ Long Petticoats of fine Nain- 
sook, finished with deep hem and 


Were-6GG0* TOW sos s+ ccocscecsace 


INFANTS’ WEAR DEPARTMENT 


Infants’ Striped Flannelette Wrappers, 
kimono style; 
i. ee Ree 35c 
Infants’ Flannel Skirts, finished with 


39c silk, embroidered scallop, made full 


width and length; 

WEES ise. MON. v2 ksdeiencences 79c 
Infants’ Lawn Caps, slightly mussed 

from handling; a variety of 


45c styles; were 50c and 75c—now. .10c 





WASHINGTON 


AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 











LIFE AND DEATH 


BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


tuarrel over religions when all 
” eree—all men, that is, at the same 
wade of intellect? The learned busy 


ives classifying religions—there 
art views at Paris and Tuebingen—but 
in the crude working world religion de- 
pends less on the belief than on the 
believer. All the simplest minds believe 
alike-be they Confucians or Christians, 
Jews or Fantees. The elemental human 
heart will have its thaumaturgic saints, 
its mapped hells, its prompt answers to 
prayer and if deprived of them will be 
found subtly to reintroduce them. The 
Buddha, who came to teach natural law, 
was himself made into a miracle-monger ; 
the Hebrew Torah, which cried anathema 
on idols, became itself an idol, swathed 
le, adorned with golden bells, and 
borne round like a madonna for reverent 
kisses. At the base of the intellectual 
mountain flourishes rank and gorgeous 

getation, a tropic luxuriance; higher up 

_in the zone of mediocrity—there are cul- 
tivated temperate slopes and prune gar- 
dens, pleasant pastures and _  orde-red 
bowers; at the snowy summits, in the 
rarefied ether, flash white the glacial im- 
personal truths, barely a tuft of moss 
or lichen. Hark! peak is crying unto 
peak: ‘“‘Thy will be done.” 

But what is this new voice—comes it 
from the mole-hills? “‘Our will be done.”’ 
See—in the mask of the highest Christ- 
ianity and science—the old thaumaturgy 
creeping in, though now every man is 
his own saint, healing his own diseases, 
denying death with a Podsnappian wave 
9 the hand. O, my friends, in the Eter- 
nal City—that canvas for the flying pan- 
orama of races and creeds—peep into a 
coffin in the Capitoline museum and see 
the skeleton of the Etruscan girl with 
rings glittering on her bony fingers, and 
bracelets on her fleshless wrists, and her 
doll at her side, in ironic preservation, 
its blooming cheeks and sparkling eyes 
mocking the eyeless occiput of its mis- 
tress. Even so shall your hugged treat- 
ises and your glittering gospels show 
among your bones. Do you not know 
that death is the very condition of life 
—bound up with it as darkness with 
light? How trivial the thought that 
sees death but in the cemetery. ‘Tis not 
only the grave that parts us from our 
comrades and lovers: we lose them on 
the way. Lose them not only by quar- 
rel and estrangement, but by evolution 
and retrogression. They broaden or nar- 
row away from us, and we from them; 
they are changed, other, transformed, 
dead and risen again. Woe for the or- 
phans of living parents, the widowers of 
undeceased wives. Our early ego dies 
by inches, till, like the perpetually darned 
sock, it retains nothing but the original 
mold and shaping. Let us read the verse 
more profoundly: ‘In the midst of life 
we are in death.’’ Whoever dies in the 
full tilt of his ambitions, is buried alive, 
and whoever survives his hopes and fears 
is dead, unburied. Death for us is all 


themst 


in pur] 


we have missed, all the periods and plan- 
ets we have not lived in, all the countries 
we have not visited, all the books we have 


read, all the emotions and experi- 
‘eS we have not had, all the prayers 
have not prayed, all the battles we 
have not fought. Every restriction, ev- 
el negation, is a piece of death. Not 
Wholly has popular idiom ignored this 
truth. ‘‘Dead to higher things,’’ it says; 
but we may be dead, too, to the higher 
mathematics. Death for the individual is 
the whole universe outside his consious- 
ness, and life but the tiny blinking light 
rf consciousness. But between the light 
and the dark is perpetual interplay, and 
we turn dark to light and let light sub- 
side to dark as our thoughts and feel- 
ngs veer this way or that. 

\nd since ’tis complexity of conscious- 
ess that counts, and the death of the 
‘maeba, or the unborn babe, is less a 
lecomposition than the death of a man, 
° is the death of a philosopher vaster 
than the death of a peasant. We have 
Put one word for the drying up of an 
ocean and the drying up of a pool. And 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
OLORADO 


aS 


COLORADO.UTAH «np 
PACIFIC COAST 


OBSERVATION 
CAFE 
DINING CARS 





ELECIRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


City Ticket Office, Southeast Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 





imam sie 
JOIN THE 


World’s Fair Poster Club 1 


and keep in touch with the greatest g 
Exposition ever held. 


i 
ba = 
Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, d from life by Jas. 
j . Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man bs] 
ictures are 7% x94 and equal to finished 
photographs. 
With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem badge and a member- 
ship button bearing the official World’s Fair 
a colors and your me ship number, Fy 
Preserve your membership button, as some 
of the numbers will become valuable in the 
j near future. 
oe & 


WORLD'S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
Century Building, St. Louis 





CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





iw! KRANKE | 


513 PINE ST. 


See 


LOAN 
OFFICE.! 





_ Lower Rates to Hichigan || 





Tourist points than ever before on and after June 
Ist. Regular through sleeping car service begins 
June 22. Travers City, $16.60; Charlevoix, $18.00; 
Petoskey, $18.00; Wequetonsing, $18.25: Harbor 
Springs, $18.25; Harbor Point, $18.25. 
formation call on or write T. F. BOWES, City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 308 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 


For in- 
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Illinois Central Railroad! 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + — $t. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information appply to STSTER SUPERIOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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PIERRE 





the sediment, the clay that we bury, 
wherefore do we still label it with the 
living name? As if Caesar might truly 
stop a bunghole! Mark Antony might 
come to praise Caesar; he could not bury 
him.—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE GHOST OF _} And why Charity andBe- JIONEY TO LOAN 


MURDERED LOVE | nevolence and Wealth and 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, ]0c. If you don’t happen to have 10c Jet us 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 


aend it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
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A Cool, Resttul Trip 


From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 





This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool 
there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 


comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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TRAVELING 
LUXURY 


Through Trains with Buffet Sleepers and 
Reclining Chair Cars minimize the distance 





between St. Louis and Kansas, Texas, 
Mexico and California. 


All About the Great Southwest in Timely 
Topics. Copies Free on Request. 
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GEORGE MORTON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
* St. Louis,Mo. 




















